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BOOK THE 
CHAPTER XXI. 


HE examination of the 
prisoner by the magis- 
trate lasted but a very 
short time, for the reason 
that no replies of any 
kind could be obtained 
to the questions put to 





him. He maintained a 
dogged silence, and al- 


though the magistrate impressed upon him 
that this silence was in itself a strong proof 
of his guilt, and that if he had anything to 
say in his defence it would be to his advan- 
tage to say it at once, not a word could be 
extracted from him, and he was taken to his 
cell, instructions being given that he should 
not be unbound and that a strict watch 
should be kept over him. While the un- 
successful examination was proceeding I 
observed the man two or three times raise 
his eyes furtively to mine, or rather en- 
deavour to raise them, for he could not, for 
the hundredth part of a second, meet my 
stern gaze, and each time he made the 
attempt it ended in his drooping his head 
with a shudder. On other occasions I ob- 
served his eyes wandering round the room in 
a wild, disordered way, and these proceedings, 
which to my mind were the result of a low, 
premeditated cunning, led me to the con- 
clusion that he wished to convey the impres- 
sion that he was not in his right senses, and 
therefore not entirely responsible for his 
crime. When the monster was taken away 
I spoke of this, and the magistrate fell in 
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with my views, and said that the assumption 
of pretended insanity was not an uncommon 
trick on the part of criminals. I then asked 
him and Doctor Louis whether they would 
accompany me in a search for the weapon 
with which the dreadful deed was committed 
(for none had been found on the prisoner), 
and in a further examination of the ground 
the man had traversed after he had killed 
his comrade in guilt. Doctor Louis ex- 
pressed his willingness, but the magistrate 
said he had certain duties to attend to which 
would occupy him half an hour or so, and 
that he would join us later on. So Doctor 
Louis and | departed alone to continue the 
investigation I had already commenced. 

We began at the window at the back of 
the doctor’s house, and I again propounded 
to Doctor Louis my theory of the course of 
action, to which he listened attentively, but 
was no more convinced than he had been 
before that a struggle had taken place. 

“ But,” he said, “whether a struggle for 
life did or did not take place there is not the 
slightest doubt of the man’s guilt. I have 
always viewed circumstantial evidence with 
the greatest suspicion, but in this instance 
I should have no hesitation, were I the 
monster's judge, to mete out to him the 
punishment for his crime.” 

Shortly afterwards we were joined by the 
magistrate who had news to communicate 
to us. 

“IT have had,” he said, “another interview 
with the prisoner, and have succeeded in 
unlocking his tongue. I went to his eell, 
unaccompanied, and again questioned him. 
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To my surprise he asked me if I was alone. 
I moved back a pace or two, having the idea 
that he had managed to loosen the ropes by 
which he was bound, and that he wished to 
know if I was alone for the purpose of 
attacking me. In a moment, however, the 
fear was dispelled, for I saw that his arms 
were tightly and closely bound to his side, 
and that it was out of his power to injure 
me. He repeated his question, and I answered 
that I was quite alone, and that his question 
was a foolish one, for he had the evidence of 
He shook his 
head at this, and said in a strange voice that 
the evidence of his senses was sufficient in 
the case of men and women, but not in the 
case of spirits and demons. I smiled in- 
wardly at this—fer it does not do for a 
magistrate to allow a prisoner from whom 
he wishes to extract evidence to detect any 
signs of levity in his judge—and I! thought 
of the view you had presented to me that 
the man wished to convey an impression that 
he was a madman, in order to escape to some 
extent the consequences of the crime he had 
committed. ‘ Put spirits and demons,’ I said 
to him, ‘out of the question. If you have 
anything to say or confess, speak at once ; 
and if you wish to convince yourself that 
there are no witnesses either in this cell 

though that is plainly evident—-or outside, 
here is the proof.’ I threw open the door, 
and showed him that no one was listening to 
our speech. ‘I cannot put spirits or demons 
out of the question,’ he said, ‘ because I am 
haunted by one, who has brought me_ to 
this. He looked down at his ropes and 
imprisoned limbs. ‘Are you guilty or not 
guilty?’ I asked. ‘I am not guilty,’ he 
replied ; ‘I did not kill him.’ ‘ But he is 
murdered,’ I said. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘he is 
murdered.’ ‘If you did not kill him,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘who did?’ What do you think he 
answered? ‘A demon killed him,’ he said, 
‘and would have killed me, if I had not fled 
and played him a trick.’ I gazed at him in 
thought, wondering whether he had the 
slightest hope that he was imposing upon 
me by his lame attempt at being out of his 
senses. ‘A demon?’ I said questioningly. 
‘Yes, a demon,’ he replied. ‘ But,’ I said, and 
I admit that my tone was somewhat banter- 
ing, ‘demons are more powerful than mortals.’ 
‘That is where it is,’ he said; ‘that is why 
I am here.’ ‘You are a clumsy scoundrel,’ 
I said, ‘and I will prove it to you; then you 
may be induced to speak the truth-—in 
which,’ I added, ‘lies your only hope of a 
mitigation of punishment. Not that I hold 


his senses to convince him. 


out toyyou any such hope; but if you can 
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establish, when you are ready to confess, 
that what you did was done in self-defence, 
it will be a point in your favour.’ ‘I cannot 
confess,’ he said, ‘to a crime which I did not 
commit. I am a clumsy scoundrel perhaps, 
but not in the way you mean. Prove it to 
me if you can.’ ‘ You say,’ I began, ‘that a 
demon killed your comrade.’ ‘He did,’ per- 
sisted the prisoner. ‘And,’ 1 continued, 
‘that he would have killed you if you had 
not fled from him.’ ‘ He would,’ said the 
prisoner. ‘ But,’ I said, ‘demons are more 
powerful than men. Of what avail would 
have been your flight? Men can only walk 
or run; demons can fly. The demon you 
have invented could have easily overtaken 
you and finished you as you say he finished 
the man you murdered.’ He was a little 
staggered at this, and I saw him pondering 
over it. ‘It isn’t for me,’ he said presently, 
‘to pretend to know why he did not suspect 
the trick I played him ; he could have killed 
me if he wanted. I have spoken the truth. 
I heard him pursuing me.’ ‘There again,’ I 
said, wondering that there should be in the 
the world men with such a low order of 
intelligence, ‘you heard him pursuing you. 
Demons glide noiselessly along. It is im- 
possible you could have heard this one. You 
will have to invent another story.’ ‘I have 
invented none,’ he persisted doggedly, and 
repeated, ‘I have spoken the truth.’ As I 
could get nothing further out of him than 
a determined adherence to his ridiculous 
defence, I left him.” 

“Do you think,” asked Doctor Louis, 
“that he has any, even the remotest. belief 
in the story? Men sometimes delude them- 
selves.” 

“T cannot believe it,” replied the magis- 
trate, “and yet I confess to being slightly 
puzzled. There was an air of sincerity about 
him which might be to his advantage had he 
to deal with judges who were ignorant of the 
cunning of criminals.” 

“Which means,” said Doctor Louis, “ that 
it is really not impossible that the man’s 
mind is diseased.”’ 

“No,” said the magistrate, in a positive 
tone, “ I cannot for a moment admit it. A tale 
in which a spirit or a demon is the principal 
actor! In this age it is too absurd!” 

At that moment I made a discovery ; I 
drew from the midst of a bush a stick, one 
end of which was stained with blood. From 
its position it seemed as if it had been thrown 
hastily away; there had certainly been no 
attempt at concealment. 

“Here is the weapon,” 
which the deed was done!” 


I eried, “with 
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The magistrate took it immediately from 
my hand, and examined it. 

““ Here,” I said, pointing downwards, “is 
the direct line of flight taken by the prisoner, 
and he must have flung the stick away in 
terror as he ran.” 

“Tt is an improvised weapon,” said the 
magistrate, “cut but lately from a tree, and 
fashioned so as to fit the hand and be used 
with effect.” 

I, in my turn, then examined the weapon, 
and was struck by its resemblance to the 
branch I had myself cut the previous night 
during the watch I kept upon the ruffians. 
I spoke of the resemblance, and said that it 
looked to me as if it were the self-same stick 
I had shaped with my knife. 

“ Do you remember,” asked the magistrate, 
“what you did with it after your suspicions 
were allayed?”’ 

“No,” I replied, “I have not the slightest 
remembrance what I did with it. I could 
not have carried it home with me, or I should 
have seen it this morning before I left my 
house. I have no doubt that, after my mind 
was at ease as to the intentions of the 
rufiians, I flung it aside into the woods, 
having no further use for it. When the 
men set out to perpetrate the robbery they 
must have stumbled upon the branch, and, 
appreciating the pains I had bestowed upon 
it, took it with them. There appears to be 
no other solution to their possession of it.” 

“Tt is the only solution,” said the magis- 
trate. 

“So that,” I said, with a sudden thrill of 
horror, “I am indirectly responsible for the 
direction of the tragedy, and should have been 
responsible had they used the weapon against 
those I love! It is terrible to think of.” 

Doctor Louis pressed my hand. “We 
have all happily been spared, Gabriel,” he 
said. “It is only the guilty who have 
suffered.” 

We continued our search for some time, 
without meeting with any further evidence, 
and I spent the evening with Doctor Louis's 
family, and was deeply grateful that Provi- 
dence had frustrated the villainous schemes 
of the wretches who had conspired against 
them. On this evening Lauretta and I 
seemed to be drawn closer to each other, 
and once, when I held her hand in mine for 
& moment or two (it was done unconsciously), 
and her father’s eyes were upon us, I was 
satisfied that he did not deem it a breach of 
the obligation into which we had entered 
with respect to my love for his daughter. 
Indeed it was not possible that all manifesta- 
tions of a love so profound and absorbing as 
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mine should be successfully kept out of 
sight ; it would have been contrary to nature. 

[ slept that night in Doctor Louis’s house, 
and the next morning Lauretta and Lauretta’s 
mother said that they had experienced a 
feeling of security because of my presence. 

At noon I was on my way to the magis- 
trate’s office. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


My purpose was to obtain, by the magis- 
trate’s permission, an interview with the 
prisoner. His account of the man’s sincere 
or pretended belief in spirits and demons 
had deeply interested me, and I wished to 
have some conversation with him respecting 
this particular adventure which had ended 
in murder. I. obtained without difficulty 
the permission I sought. I asked if the 
prisoner had made any further admissions or 
confession, and the magistrate answered no, 
and that the man persisted in a sullen adher- 
ence to the tale he had invented in his own 
defence. 

“] saw him this morning,” the magistrate 
said, “and interrogated him with severity, 
to no effect. He continues to declare himself 
to be innocent, and reiterates his fable of 
the demon.” 

“Have you asked him,” I inquired, “ to 
give you an account of all that transpired 
within his knowledge from the moment he 
entered Nerac until the moment he 
arrested ?”’ 

“No,” said the magistrate, “it did not 
occur to me to demand of him so close a 
description of his movements ; and I doubt 
whether I should have been able to drag it 
from him. The truth he will not tell, and 
his invention is not strong enough to go 
into minute details. He is conscious of 
this, conscious that I should trip him up 
again and again on minor points which would 
be fatal to him, and his cunning nature 
warns him not to thrust his head into the 
trap. He belongs to the lowest order of 
criminals.” 

My idea was to obtain from the prisoner 
just such a circumstantial account of his 
movements as I thought it likely the magis- 
trate would have extracted from him; and I 
felt that I had the power to succeed where 
the magistrate had failed. This power I 
determined to use. 

I was taken into the man’s cell, and left 
there without a word. He was still bound ; 
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his brute face was even more brute and 
haggard than before, his hair was matted, 
his eyes had a look in them of mingled 
terror and ferocity. He spoke no word, but 
he raised his head and lowered it again when 
the door of the cell was closed behind me. 

“What is your name?” I asked. But I 
had to repeat the question twice before he 
answered me. 

“Pierre,” he said. 

“Why did you not reply to me at once?” 
But to this question, although I repeated it 
also twice, he made no response. 

“Tt is useless,” I said sternly, “to attempt 
evasion with me, or to think that I will be 
content with silence. I have come here to 
obtain a confession from you—a true con- 
fession, Pierre—and I will force it from you, 
if you do not give it willingly. Do you 
understand me? [ will force it from you.” 

“T understand you,” he said, keeping his 
face averted from me, “but I will not 
speak.” 

“Why?” I demanded. 

“ Because you know all; because you are 
only playing with me; because you have a 
design against me.” 

His words astonished me, and made me 
more determined to carry out my intention. 
He had made it clear to me that there was 
something hidden in his mind, and I was 
resolved to get at it. 

“ What design can I have against you,” I 
said, “of which you need be afraid? You 
are in sufficient peril already, and there is no 
hope for you. Your life is forfeit. What 
worse danger can befal you? Soon you will 
be as dead as the man you murdered.” : 

“T did not murder him,” was the strange 
reply, “and you know it.” 

“Fool!” LI exclaimed. “ You are playing 
the same trick upon me that you played 
upon your judge. It was unsuccessful with 
him; it will be as unsuccessful with me. 
Answer me. What further danger can 
threaten you than the danger, the certain, 
positive danger, in which you now stand? 
You are doomed, Pierre.” 

“* My body is, perhaps,” he muttered, “but 
not my soul.” 

“Oh,” I said, in a tone of contempt, “ you 
believe in a soul.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “do not you?” 

“1% Yes. With reason, with intelligence. 
Not out of my fears, but out of my hopes.” 

“1 have no hopes and no fears,” he said. 
“T have done wrong, but not the wrong 
with which I am charged.” 

“Look at me, Pierre.” 

His response to this was to hide his head 


closer on his breast, to make an even stronger 
endeavour to avoid my glance. 

“When I next command you,” I said, 
“you will obey. About your soul? Believing 
that you possess one, what worse peril can 
threaten it than the pass to which you have 
brought it by your crime ?”’ 

And still he doggedly repeated, “I have 
committed no crime.” 

“You fear me?” I asked. 

“Yes,” 

“Whyt” 

“Because you are here to tempt me, to 
ensnare me. I will not look at you.” 

I strode to his side, and with my strong 
hand on his shoulder, forced him to raise his 
head, forced him to look me straight in the 
face. His eyes wavered for a few moments, 
shifted as though they would escape my 
compelling power, and finally became fixed 
on mine. He had no power to resist me. 
The will in me was.strong, and produced its 
effects on the weaker mind. Gradually what 
brilliancy there was in his eyes became 
dimmed, and drew but a reflected, shadowy 
light from mine. Thus we remained face to 
face for four or five minutes, and then I 
spoke. 

“Relate to me,” I said, “all that you 
know from the time you and the man who is 
dead conceived the idea of coming to Nerac 
up to the present moment. Conceal nothing. 
The truth, the bare, naked truth.” 

“We were poor, both of us,” Pierre com- 
menced, “and had been poor all our lives. 
That would not have mattered had we been 
able to obtain meat and wine. But we 
could not. We were neither of us honest, 
and had been in prison more than once for 
theft. We were never innocent when we 
were convicted, although we swore we were. 
I got tired of it; starvation is a poor game. 
I would have been contented with a little, 
and so would he, but we could not make 
sure of that little. Nothing else was left to 
us but to take what we wanted. The wild 
beasts do; why should not we? But we 
were too well known in our village, some 
sixty miles from Nerac, so, talking it over, 
we said we would come here and try our 
luck. We had heard of Doctor Louis, and 
that he was a rich man. He can spare what 
we want, we said; we will go and take. 
We had no idea of blood; we only wanted 
money, to buy meat and wine with. So we 
started, with nothing in our pockets. On 
the first day we had a slice of luck. We 
met a man and waylaid him, and took from 
him all’ the money he had in his pockets. 
It was not much, but enough to carry us to 
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Nerac. No more; but we were satisfied. 
We did not hurt the man; a knock on the 
head did not take his senses from him, but 
brought him to them ; so, being convinced, 
he gave us what he had, and we departed on 
our way. We were not fast walkers, and 
besides, we did not know the straightest 
road to Nerac, so we were four days on the 
journey. When we entered the inn of the 
Three Black Crows we had just enough 
money left to pay for a bettle of red wine. 
We called for it, and sat drinking. While 
we were there a spirit entered in the shape 
of aman. This spirit, whom I did not then 
know to be a demon, sat talking with the 
landlord of the Three Black Crows. He 
looked towards the place where we were 
sitting, and I wondered whether he and the 
landlord were talking of us; I could not 
tell, because what they said did not reach 
my ears. He went away, and we went away, 
too, some time afterwards. We wanted 
another bottle of red wine, but the landlord 
would not give it to us without our paying 
for it, and we had no money; our pockets 
were bare. So out we went into the night ; 
it was very dark. We had settled our plan. 
Before we entered the Three Black Crows 
we had found out Doctor Louis’s house, and 
knew exactly how it was situated; there 
would be no difficulty in finding it later on, 
despite the darkness. We had decided not 
to make the attempt until at least two hours 
past midnight, but, for all that, when we 
left the inn we walked in the direction of 
the doctor’s house. I do not know if we 
should have continued our way, because, 
although I saw nothing and heard nothing, 
I had a fancy that we were being followed ; 
I couldn’t say by what, but the idea was in 
my mind. So, talking quietly together, he 
and I determined to turn back to some 
woods on the outskirts of Nerac which we 
had passed through before we reached the 
village, and there to sleep an hour or two 
till the time arrived to put our plan into 
execution. Back we turned, and as we went 
there came a sign to me. I don’t know 
how ; it was through the senses, for I don’t 
remember hearing anything that I could 
not put down to the wind. My mate heard 
it too, and we stopped in fear. ‘What was 
that?’ my mate said. ‘Are we being fol- 
lowed?’ I said nothing. We stood quiet a 
long while, and heard nothing. Then my 
mate said, ‘It was the wind ;’ and we went 
en till we came to the woods, which we 
entered. Down upon the ground we threw 
ourselves, and in a minute my mate was 
asleep. Not so I; but I pretended to be. 


Then came a Shadow that bent over us. I 
did not move ; I even breathed regularly to 
put it off the scent. Presently it departed, 
and I opened my eyes ; nothing was near us. 
Then, being tired with the long day’s walk, 
and knowing that there was work before us 
which would be better done after a little 
rest, I fell asleep myself. We both slept, I 
can’t say how long, but from the appearance 
of the night I judged till about the time we 
had resolved to do our work. I woke first, 
and awoke my mate, and off we set to the 
doctor’s house. We reached it in less than 
an hour, and nothing disturbed us on the 
way. That made me think that I had been 
deceived, and that my senses had been play- 
ing tricks with me. I told my mate of my 
fears, and he laughed at me, and I laughed 
too, glad to be relieved. We walked round 
the doctor’s house, to decide where we should 
commence. The front of it faces the road, 
and we thought that too dangerous, so we 
made our way to the back, and, talking in 
whispers, settled to bore a hole through the 
shutters there. We were very quiet; no 
fear of our being heard. The hole being 
bored, it was easy to cut away wood enough 
to enable us to open the window and make 
our way into the house. We did not intend 
violence, that is, not more than was necessary 
for our safety. We had talked it over, and 
had decided that no blood was to be shed. 
Robbers we were, but not murderers. Our 
plan was to gag and tie up any one who 
interfered with us. My mate and I had had 
no quarrel ; we were faithful partners ; and | 
had no other thought than to remain true 
to him as he had no other thought than to 
remain true to me. Share and share alike 

that was what we both intended. So he 
worked away at the shutter, while I looked 
on. Suddenly, crack! A blow came, from 
the air it seemed, and down fell my mate, 
struck dead! He did not move; he did not 
speak ; he died, unshriven. I looked down, 
dazed, when I heard a swishing sound in 
the air behind me, as though a_ great 
club was making a circle and about to 
fall upon my head. It was all in a minute, 
and I turned and saw the demon. Dark as 
it was, I saw him. I slanted my body aside, 
and the club, instead of falling upon my 
head, fell upon my shoulder. I ran for my 
life, and down came another blow, on m7 
head this time, but it did not kill me. I 
raced like a madman, tearing at the bushes, 
and the demon after me. I was struck 
again and again, but not killed. Wounded 
and bleeding, I continued my flight, till flat 
I fell likea log. Not because all my strength 
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was gone; no, there was still a little left; 
but I showed myself more cunning than the 
demon, for down I went as if I was dead, 
and he left me, thinking me so. Then, when 
he was gone, I opened my eyes, and managed 
to drag myself away to the place where I 

yas found yesterday more dead than alive. 
I did not kill my mate ; I never raised my 
hand against him. What I have said is the 
truth, as I hope for mercy in the next world, 
if [ don’t get it in this!” 

This was the incredible story related to 
me by the villain who had threatened the life 
of the woman I loved ; for he did not deceive 
me; murder was in his heart, and his low 
cunning only served to show him in a blacker 
light. However, I did not leave him imme- 
diately. I released him from the spell I had 
vast upon him, and he stood before me, 
shaking and trembling, with a look in his 
eyes as though he had just been awakened 
from sleep. 

“What have I said?”’ he muttered. 

“You have confessed all,’”’ I said, meeting 
cunning with cunning. 

“All!” he muttered. “What do you 
mean ?”’ 

Then I told him that he had made a full 
confession of his crime, and in the telling 
expounded my own theory, as if it had come 
from his lips, of the thoughts which led to 
it, and of its final committal—my hope being 
that he would even now admit that he was 
the murderer. But he vehemently defended 
himself. 

“Tf I have said as much,” he said, “it is 
you who have driven me to it, and it is you 
who have come here to set a snare for my 
destruction. But it is not possible, because 
what you have told me is false from begin- 
ning to end.” 

So I left him, amazed at his dogged, deter- 
mined obstinacy, which I knew would not 
avail him. He was doomed, and justly 
doomed. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


I HAVE been reading over the record I 
have written of my life, which has been 
made with care and a strict adherence to the 
truth. I am at the present hour sitting 
alone in the house I have taken and furnished, 
and to which I hope shortly to bring my 
beloved Lauretta as my wife. The writing 
of this record from time to time has grown 
into a kind of habit with me, and there are 


occasions in which I have been greatly inter 
ested in myself. Never until this night 
have I read the record from beginning to 
end, and I have come to a resolution to dis- 
continue it. My reason is a sufficient one, 
and as it concerns no man else, no man can 
dispute my right to make it. 

My resolution is, after to-morrow, to allow 
my new life, soon to commence, to flow on 
uninterruptedly without burdening myself 
with the labour of putting into writing the 
happy experiences awaiting me. I shall be 
no longer alone; Lauretta will be by my 
side; I should begrudge the hours which 
deprived me of her society. 

Another thing. I must have no secrets 
from her; and much that here is recorded 
should properly be read by no eye thar 
mine. Lauretta’s nature is so gentle, her 
soul so pure, that it would distress her to 
read these pages. This shall not be. I 
recognise a certain morbid vein in myself 
which the continuing of this record might 
magnify into a disease. It presents itself 
to me in the light of guarding myself 
against myself, by adopting wise measures 
to foster cheerfulness. That my nature 
is more melancholy than cheerful is doubt- 
less to be ascribed to the circumstances 
of my child-life, which was entirely devoid 
of light and gaiety. This must not be in 
the future; I have a battle to fight, and I 
shall conquer because Lauretta’s happiness 
is on the issue. 

It will, however, be as well to make the 
record complete in a certain sense, and I 
shall therefore take note of certain things 
which have occurred since my conversation 
with Pierre in his cell. That done, I shall 
put these papers aside in a secret place, and 
shall endeavour to forget them. My first 
thought was to destroy the record, but I was 
influenced in the contrary direction by the 
fact that my first meeting with Lauretta and 
the growth of my love for her, are described 
in it. First impressions jotted down at the 
time of their occurrence have a freshness 
about them which can never be imparted by 
the aid of memory, and it may afford me 
pleasure in the future to live over again, 
through these pages, the sweet days of 
my early intimacy with my beloved girl. 
Then there is the strange story of Kristel 
and Silvain, which undoubtedly is worth 
preserving. 

First, to get rid of the miserable affair of 
the attempt to rob Doctor Louis’s house. 
Pierre was tried and convicted, and has paid 
the penalty of his crime. His belief in the 
possession of a soul could not, after all, have 
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had in it the spirit of sincerity; it must 
have been vaunted merely in pursuance of 
his cunning endeavours to escape his just 
. punishment ; otherwise he would have con- 
fessed before he died. Father Daniel, the 
good priest, did all he could to bring the 
man to repentance, but to the last he insisted 
that he was innocent. It was strange to 
me to hear Father Daniel express himself 
sympathetically towards the criminal. 

“ He laboured, up to the supreme moment,” 
said the good priest, in a compassionate tone, 
“under the singular hallucination that he 
was going before his Maker guiltless of the 
shedding of blood. So fervent and appar- 
ently sincere were his protestations that I 
could not help being shaken in my belief 
that he was guilty.” 

“Then you believe in demons?”’ I remarked, 
amazed at this weakness. 

“Not in the sense,” said Father Daniel, 
“that the unhappy man would have had me 
believe. Reason rejects his story as some- 
thing altogether too incredulous ; and yet I 
pity him.” 

I did not prolong the discussion with the 
good priest ; it would have been useless, and, 
to Father Daniel, painful. We looked at 
the matter from widely different standpoints. 
Intolerance warps the judgment; no less 
does such a life as Father Daniel has lived, 
for ever seeking to find excuses for error 
and crime, for ever seeking to palliate a 
man’s misdeeds. Sweetness of disposition 
carried to extremes, may degenerate into 
positive mental feebleness ; to my mind this 
is the case with Father Daniel. He is not 
the kind who, in serious matters, can be 
depended upon for a just estimate of human 
affairs. 

Eric and _Emilius, after a longer delay 
than Doctor Louis anticipated, have taken 
up their residence in Nerac. They paid two 
short visits to the village, and I was in hopes 
each time upon their departure that they 
had relinquished their intention of living in 
Nerac. I did not give expression to my 
wish, for I knew it was not shared by any 
member of Doctor Louis’s family. 

It is useless to disguise that I dislike them, 
and that there exists between us a certain 
antipathy. To be just, this appears to be 
more on my side than on theirs, and it 
is not in my disfavour that the feelings I 


entertain are nearer the surface. Doctor 
Louis and the ladies entertain a high 


opinion of them; I do not; and I have 
already some reason for looking upon them 
with a suspicious eye. This reason I will 
presently explain. 
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When we were first introduced it was 
natural that I should regard them with 
interest, an interest which sprang from the 
story of their father’s fateful life. They 
bear a wonderful resemblance to each other ; 
they are both fair, with tawny beards, which 
it appears to me they take a pride in shaping 
and trimming alike ; their eyes are blue, and 
they are of exactly the same height. Un- 
doubtedly handsome men, having in that 
respect the advantage of me, who, in point 
of attractive looks, cannot compare with 
them. They seem to be devotedly attached 
to each other, but this may or may not be. 
So were Silvain and Kristel until a woman 
stepped between them and changed their love 
tohate. Before I came into personal relation- 
ship with Eric and Emilius I made up my 
mind to distrust appearances and to seek for 
evidence upon which to form an independent 
judgment. Some such evidence has already 
come to me, and I shall secretly follow it up. 

They are on terms of the most affectionate 
intimacy with Doctor Louis and his family, 
and both Lauretta and Lauretta’s mother 
take pleasure in their society ; Doctor Louis, 
also, in a lesser degree. Women are always 
more effusive than men. 

They are not aware of the relations which 
bind me to the village. That they may have 
some suspicion of my feelings for Lauretta is 
more than probable, for I have seen them 
look from her to me and then at each other, 
and I have interpreted these looks. It is as 
if they said, “Why is this stranger here? 
He is usurping our place.” I have begged 
Doctor Louis to allow me to speak openly 
to Lauretta, and he has consented to shorten 
the period of silence to which I was pledged. 
I have his permission to declare my love to 
his daughter to-morrow. There are no doubts 
in my mind that she will accept me; but 
there are doubts that if I left it too late 
there would be danger that her love for me 
would be weakened. Yes, although it is 
torture to me to admit it I cannot rid myself 
of this impression. How would this be 
effected and by whom? By these brothers, 
Eric and Emilius, and by means of misrepre- 
sentations to my injury. I have no positive 
data to go upon, but I am convinced that 
they have an aversion towards me, and that 
they are in their hearts jealous of me. The 
doctor is blind to their true character ; he 
believes them to be generous and noble- 
minded, men of rectitude and high principle. 
They are not so. I have the evidence of my 
senses in proof of it. 

So much have I been disturbed and un- 
hinged by my feelings towards these brothers 
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—feelings which I have but imperfectly ex- 
pressed—that latterly I have frequently been 
unable to sleep. Impossible to lie abed and 
toss about for hours in an agony of unrest ; 
therefore I chose the lesser evil, and resumed 
the nocturnal wanderings which was my 
habit in Rosemullion before the death of 
my parents. These nightly rambles have 
been taken in secret, as in the days of my 
boyhood, and I mused and spoke aloud, as 
was my custom during that period of my 
life. But I had new objects to occupy me 
now—the home in which I hoped to enjoy a 
heaven of happiness, with Lauretta its guiding 
star, and all the bright anticipations of the 
future. I strove to confine myself to these 
dreams, which filled my soul with joy, but 
there came to me always the figures of Eric 
and Emilius, dark shadows to threaten my 
promised happiness. 

Last week it was, on a night in which I 
felt that sleep would not be mine if I sought 
my couch ; therefore, earlier than usual—it 
was barely eleven o’clock—lI left the house, 
and went into the woods. Martin Hartog 
and his fair daughter were in the habit of 
retiring early and rising with the sun, and I 
stole quietly away unobserved. At twelve 
o'clock I turned homewards, and when I was 
about a hundred yards from my house I was 
surprised to hear a low murmur of voices 
within a short cistance of me. Since the 
night on which I visited the Three Black 
Crows and saw the two strangers there who 
had come to Nerac with evil intent, I had 
become very watchful, and now these voices 
speaking at such an untimely hour thoroughly 
aroused me. I stepped quietly in their direc- 
tion, so quietly that I knew I could not be 
heard, and presently I saw standing at a 
distance of ten or twelve yards the figures of 
aman anda woman. The man was Emilius, 
the woman Martin Hartog’s daughter. 

Although I had heard their voices before 
I reached the spot upon which I stood when 
I recognised their forms, I could not even 
now determine what they said, they spoke 
in such low tones. So I stood still and 
watched them, and kept myself from their 
sight. I may say honestly that I should 
not have been guilty of the meanness .had 
it not been that I entertain an unconquerable 
aversion against Eric and Emilius. I was 
sorry to see Martin Hartog’s daughter hold- 
ing a secret interview with a man at mid- 
night, for the girl had inspired me with a 
respect of which I now knew she was un- 
worthy ; but I cannot aver that I was sorry 
to see Emilius in such a position, for it was 
an index to his character and a justification 


of the unfavourable opinion I had formed of 
him and Eric. Alike as they were in physical 
presentment, I had no doubt that their moral 
natures bore the same kind of resemblance. 
Libertines both of them, ready for any low 
intrigue, and holding in light regard a woman’s 
good name and fame. Truly the picture 
before me showed clearly the stuff of which 
these brothers are made. If they hold one 
woman’s good name so lightly, they hold all 
women so. Fit associates, indeed, for a 
family so pure and stainless as Doctor 
Louis’s ! 

This was no chance meeting—how was 
that possible at such an hour? It was pre- 
meditated. Theirs was no new acquaintance- 
ship ; it must have lasted already some time. 
The very secrecy of the interview was in 
itself a condemnation. 

Should I make Doctor Louis acquainted 
with the true character of the brothers who 
held so high a place in his esteem? This 
was the question that occurred to me as I 
gazed upon Emilius and Martin Hartog’s 
daughter, and I soon answered it in the 
negative. Doctor Louis was a man of settled 
convictions, hard to convince, hard to turn. 
His first impulse, upon which he would act, 
would be to go straight to Emilius, and 
enlighten him upon the discovery I had 
made. And then? Why, then, Emilius 
would invent some tale which it would not 
be hard to believe, and make light of a 
matter I deemed so serious. I should be 
placed in the position of an eavesdropper, as 
a man setting sly watches upon others to 
whom, from causeless grounds, I had taken 
a dislike. I should be at a disadvantage. 
Whatever the result one thing was certain 
—that I was a person capable not only of 
unreasonable antipathies but of small mean- 
nesses to which a gentleman would not 
descend. The love which Doctor Louis bore 
to Silvain, and which he had transferred to 
Silvain’s children, was not to be easily turned ; 
and at the best I should be introducing 
doubts into his mind which would reflect 
upon myself because of the part of spy I had 
played. No; I decided for the present at 
least, to keep the knowledge to myself. 

As to Martin Hartog, though I could not 
help feeling pity for him, it was for him, not 
me, to look after his daughter. From a 
general point of view these affairs were 
common enough. 

I seemed to see now in a clearer light the 
kind of man Silvain was—one who would 
set himself deliberately to deceive where 
most he was trusted. . Honour, fair dealing, 
brotherly love, were as nought in his eyes 
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where a woman was concerned, and he had 
transmitted these qualities to Eric and 
Emilius. My sympathy for Kristel was 
deepened by what I was gazing on; more 
than ever was I convinced of the justice 
of the revenge he took upon the brother 
who had betrayed him. 

These were the thoughts which passed 
through my mind while Emilius and Martin 
Hartog’s daughter stood conversing. Pre- 
sently they strolled towards me, and I shrank 
back in fear of being discovered. This 
involuntary action on my part, being an 
accentuation of the meanness of which I 
was guilty, confirmed me in the resolution 
at which I had arrived to say nothing of my 
discovery to Doctor Louis. 

They passed me in silence, walking in the 
direction of my house. I did not follow 
them, and did not return home for another 
hour. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


How shall I describe the occurrences of 
this day, the most. memorable and eventful 
in my life? A new life is opening for me. 
I am overwhelmed at the happiness which is 
within my grasp. As I walked home from 
Doctor Louis’s house through the darkness 
a spirit walked by my side, illumining the 
gloom and filling my heart with gladness. 

At one o'clock I presented myself at 
Doctor Louis’s house. He met me at the 
door, expecting me, and asked me to come 
with him to a little room he uses as a study. 
I followed him in silence. His face was 
serious, and but for its kindly expression I 
should have feared it was his intention to 
revoke the permission he had given me to 
speak to his daughter on this day of the 
deep, the inextinguishable love I bear for 
her. He motioned me to a chair, and I 
seated myself and waited for him to speak. 

“This hour,” he said, “is tome most solemn.”’ 

“ And to me, sir,” I responded. 

“Tt should be,” he said, “to you, perhaps, 
more than to me; but we are inclined ever 
to take the selfish view. I have been awake 
very nearly the whole of the night, and so 
has my wife. Our conversation—well, you 
can guess the object of it.” 

“ Lauretta, sir.” 

“Yes, Lauretta, our only child, whom you 
are about to take from us.” I trembled 
with joy, his words betokening a certainty 
that Lauretta loved me, an assurance I had yet 
to receive from her own sweet lips. “ My wife 
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and J,” he continued, “ have been living over 
again the life of our dear one, and the perfect 
happiness we have drawn from her. I am 
not ashamed to say that we have committed 
some weaknesses during these last few hours, 
weaknesses springing from our affection for 
our Home Rose. In the future some such 
experience may be yours, and then you will 
know—which now is hidden from you—what 
parents feel who are asked to give their one 
ewe lamb into the care of a stranger.” I 
started. “There is no reason for alarm, 
Gabriel,” he said, “because I have used a 
true word. Until a few short months ago 
you were really a stranger to us.” 

“That has not been against me, sir,” I 
said, “and is not, I trust.” 

“There is no such thought in my mind, 
Gabriel. There is nothing against you except 
—-except,” he repeated, with a little pitiful 
smile, “that you are about to take from us 
our most precious possession. Until to-day 
our dear child was wholly and solely ours ; 
and not only herself, but her past was ours, 
her past, which has been to us a garden of 
joy. Henceforth her heart will be divided, 
and you will have the larger share. That is 
a great deal to think of, and we have thought 
of it, my wife and I, and talked of it nearly 
all the night. Certain treasures,” he said, 
and again the pitiful smile came on his 
lips, “which in the eyes of other men and 
women are valueless, still are ours.” He 
opened a drawer, and gazed with loving eyes 
upon its contents. “Such as a little pair of 
shoes, a flower or two, a lock of her bright 
hair.” 

“May I see it, sir?” I asked, profoundly 
touched by the loving accents of his voice. 

“Surely,” he replied, and he passed over 
to me a lock of golden hair, which I pressed 
to my lips. “The little head was once 
covered with these golden curls, and to us, her 
parents, they were as holy as they would 
have been on the head of an angel. She 
was all that to us, Gabriel. It is within the 
scope of human love to lift one’s thoughts 
to heaven and God ; it is within its scope to 
make one truly fit for the life to come. All 
things are not of the world worldly ; it is a 
grievous error to think so, and only sceptics 
can so believe. In the kiss of baby lips, in 
the touch of little hands, in the myriad 
sweet ways of childhood, lie the breath of a 
pure religion which God receives because of 
its power to sanctify the lowest as well as 
the highest of human lives. It is good to 
think of that, and to feel that, in the 
holiest forms of humanity, the poor stand 
as high as the rich.” He paused a while 
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before he continued. ‘Gabriel, it is an 
idle phrase for a father holding the position 
towards you which I do at the present 
moment, to say he has no fears for the 
happiness of his only child.” 

“Tf you have any, sir,” I said, “ question 
me, and let me endeavour to set your mind 
at ease. In one respect I can do so with solemn 
earnestness. If it be my happy lot to win 
your daughter, her welfare, her honour, her 
peace of mind, shall be the care of my life. 
These assured, happiness should follow. I 
love Lauretta with a pure heart ; no other 
woman has ever possessed my love; to no 
other woman have I been drawn; nor is it 
possible that I could be. She is to me part 
of my spiritual life. I am not as other men, 
in the ordinary acceptation. In my child- 
hood’s life there was but little joy, and the 
common pleasures of childhood were not 
mine. From almost my earliest remem- 
brances there was but little light in my 
parents’ house, and in looking back upon it 
I can scarcely call it a home. The fault was 
not mine, as you will admit. May I claim 
some small merit—not of my own purposed 
earning, but because it was in me, for which 
I may have reason to be grateful—from the 
fact that the circumstances of my early life 
did not corrupt me, did not drive me to a 
searching for low pleasures, and did not 
debase me? It seemed to me, sir, that I 
was ever seeking for something in the heights 
and not in the depths. Books and study 
were my comforters, and I derived real 
pleasures from them. They served to satisfy 
a want, and, although I contracted a melan- 
choly mood, I was not unhappy. I know 
that this mood is in me, but when I think of 
Lauretta it is dispelled. I seem to hear the 
singing of birds, to see flowers around me, to 
bathe in sunshine. Perhaps it springs from 
the fervour of my love for her ; but a kind of 
belief is mine that I have been drawn hither 
to her, that my way of life was measured to 
her heart. What more can I say, sir?” 

“ You have said much,” said Doctor Louis, 
“to comfort and assure me, and have, with- 
out being asked, answered questions which 
were in my mind. Do you remember a 
conversation you had with my wife in the 
first days of your convalescence, commenced 
[ think by you in saying that the happiest 
dream of your life was drawing to a close?” 

“T was thinking of Lauretta. Even in 
those early days I felt that I loved her.” 

“T understand that now,” said Doctor 
Louis. “My wife replied that life must not 
be dreamt away, that it has duties.” 

“T remember the conversation well, sir. 


“My wife said that one’s ease and plea- 
sures are rewards, only enjoyable when they 
have been worthily earned ; and when you 
asked, ‘Earned in what way?’ she ans- 
wered, ‘In accomplishing one’s work in 
the world.’ ” 

“Yes, sir, her words come back to me.” 

“There is something more,” said Doctor 
Louis, with sad sweetness, “which I should 
not recall did I not hold duty before meas my 
chief beacon. Inclination and selfish desire 
must often be sacrificed for it. You will 
understand how sadly significant this is to 
me when I recall what followed. Though, 
to be sure,” he added, in a slightly gayer 
tone, “we could visit you and our daughter, 
wherever your abode happeued to be. Con- 
tinuing your conversation with my wife, you 
said, ‘How to discover what one’s work 
really is, and where it should be properly 
performed?’ My wife answered, ‘In one’s 
native land.’ ”’ 

“Those were the words we spoke to one 
another, sir.” 

“It was my wife who recalled them to me, 
and I wish you—in the event of your hopes 
being realised—to bear them in mind. It 
would be painful to me to see you lead an 
idle life, and it would be injurious to you. 
This quiet village opens out no opportunities 
to you; it is too narrow, too confined. I 
have found my place here as an active worker, 
but I doubt if you would do so.” 

“There is time to think of it, sir.” 

“Plenty of time. And now, if you like, 
we will join my wife and daughter.” 

“Have you said anything to Lauretta, 
sir?” 

“No. I thought it best, and so did her 
mother, that her heart should be left to 
speak for itself.” 

Lauretta’s mother received me with tender, 
wistful solicitude, and I observed nothing in 
Lauretta to denote that she had been prepared 
for the declaration I had come to make. 
After lunch I proposed to Lauretta to go 
out into the garden, and she turned to her 
mother and asked if she would accompany us. 

“No, my child,” said the mother, “I have 
things in the house to attend to.” 

So Lauretta and I went out alone. 

It was a lovely day, and Lauretta had 
thrown a light lace scarf over her head. She 
was in gay spirits, not boisterous, for she 
is ever gentle, and she endeavoured to 
entertain me with innocent prattle, to which 
I found it difficult to respond. Im a little 
while this forced itself upon her observation, 
and she asked me if I was not well. 

“T am quite well, Lauretta,” I replied. 
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“Then something has annoyed you,” she 
said. 

No, I answered, nothing had annoyed me. 

« But there is something,” she said. 

«“ Yes,” I said, “there is something.” 

“Tell me,” she said. 

We were standing by a rosebush, and | 
plucked one absently, and absently plucked 
the leaves. She looked at me in silence for 
a moment or two and said, “This is the 
first time I have ever seen you destroy a 
flower.” 

“T was not thinking of it,’ I said; and 
was about to throw it away when an impulse, 
born purely of love for what was graceful 
and sweet, restrained me, and I put it into 
my pocket. In this the most impressive 
epoch in my life no sentiment but that of 
tenderness could hold a place in my heart 
and mind. 

“Well?” she said, still not suspecting. 
“Tell me.” 

“ Lauretta,” I said, taking her hand, which 
she left willingly in mine, “ will you listen to 
the story of my life?” 

“You have already told me much,” she 
said. 

“You have heard only a part,” I said, and 
I gently urged her toa seat. “I wish you 
to know all; I wish you to know me as I 
really am.” 

“ T know you as you really are,” she said, 
and then a faint colour came to her cheeks, 
and she trembled slightly, seeing a new 
meaning in. my earnest glances. 

“May I tell you? May I sit beside you!” 

“Yes,” she said, and gently withdrew her 
hand from mine. 

I told her all, withholding only from her 
those mysterious promptings of my lonely 
hours which I knew would distress her, and 
to which I Was convinced, with her as my 
companion through life, there would be for 
ever an end. Of even those promptings I 
gave her some insight, but so toned down 
for her sweet sake, not for mine—as to 
excite only her sympathy. Apart from this, 
I was at sincere pains that she should see 
my life as it had really been, a life stripped 
of the joys of childhood ; a life stripped of the 
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light of home ; a life dependent upon itself 
for comfort and support. Then, uncon- 
sciously, and out of the suffering of my soul 

for as I spoke it seemed to me that a 
cruel wrong had been perpetrated upon me 
in the past—I contrasted the young life I 
had . been condemned to live with that of a 
child who was blessed with parents whose 
hearts were animated bya love the evidences 
of which would endure all through his after 
life as a sweet and purifying influence. The 
tears ran down her cheeks as I dwelt upon 
this part of my story. Then I spoke of the 
happy chance which had conducted me to 
her home, and of the happiness I had ex- 
perienced in my association with her and 
hers. 

“Whatever fate may be mine,” I said, “1 
shall never reflect upon these experiences, | 
shall never think of your dear parents, with- 
out gratitude and affection. Lauretta, it is 
with their permission I am here now by 
your side. It is with their permission that 
I am opening my heart to you. They 
know we are here together. I love you, 
Lauretta, and if you will bless me with 
your love, and place your hand in mine, 
all my life shall be devoted to your happi- 
ness. You can bring a blessing into my 
days ; I will strive to bring a blessing into 
yours.” 

My arm stole round her waist; her head 
drooped to my shoulder, so that her face was 
hidden from my ardent gaze; the hand I 
clasped was not withdrawn. 

“ Lauretta,” I whispered, “say ‘I love 
you, Gabriel.’ ” 

“T love you, Gabriel,” she whispered ; and 
heaven itself opened out to me. 

Half an hour later we went in to her 
mother, and the noble woman held out her 
arms to her daughter. As the maiden nestled 
to her breast, she said, holding out a hand to 
me, which I reverently kissed, “God in His 
mercy keep guard over you! His blessing 


'” 


be upon you both ! 
. * * * * 
These are my last written words in the 
record I have kept. From this day I 
commence a new life. 


(To be continued.) 
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RATHMULLAN, 
From a Drawing by F. Nort Paton. 


AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. 
PART IV.—LONDONDERRY. 


TEAM after all, and not electricity, took us to Portrush. 

The flaw, discovered with such ingenuity and mended 
\ next day, was, alas! not mended till seven p.m.—and 
‘ we had to depart at five. So we started—by the 
locomotive which is always kept in readiness for such 
which, however, seldom happen. The worst that can happen is that the electric 
current fails, and the train stops. No collisions, explosions, and other disasters, that most 
railway lines are exposed to, are possible on this line. Whether its motive power would 
be available for greater distances, and at the speed which modern travellers require, is for 
future engineers to discover and determine. 











emergencies 


But of the beauty, safety, and convenience of this eight-mile electric railway, there can 


be no doubt. Carried entirely along the common main road, it skirts the sea so closely that 


you can look out of the carriage windows and see below you the waves dashing among the 
rocks, which on the coast are chiefly of black basalt, except the White Rocks, of dazzling 
limestone. Everywhere they take the strangest forms; are beaten into caves and arch- 
ways, through which the ever restless waters come pouring and boiling; while here 
and there are tiny bays, bordered by a few yards of smooth sand, and sheltered 
overhead by dizzy cliffs, where the steadiest head and the surest foot would hardly 
venture to climb. 


A last glance at Dunluce, with its many-peaked ruins clear against the afternoon sky 
—a restless jumping up and down every minute to see some bit of coast, each more 
and we found ourselves back in civilisation ; for the electric cars 
run right through the principal street of Portrush to the railway station which connects 
that town with Belfast, Coleraine, Londonderry, and southern Ireland. 


beautiful than the last 
























And here I wish to say a word or two, 
“more in sorrow than in anger,” about 
Irish railways, as they strike an accidental 
traveller who is neither a landowner, a rail- 
way director, a government official, nor a 
political demagogue, but, as I have said 
only a woman. 

The last generation set up its conservative 
back against all railways, as being sure to 
spoil the look of the country, to interfere with 
its local trade, and local rights—and plant 
Demos, with all his unpleasant belongings, 
under the very nose of Aristos. The present 
generation is wiser. It has discovered that, 
after a railway is once made, Nature recoups 
herself for any temporary destruction with 
marvellous rapidity. She clothes blasted 
rocks with ferns, turns ugly embankments 
into grassy slopes, and plants there, in a 
year or two, mile-long beds of primroses and 
cowslips. Between station and station, a line 


of railway leaves the country nearly as lonely | 


and beautiful as it found it—except for the 
occasional apparition of that long black ser- 
pent with its two fiery eyes, and its trail of 
white steam and black smoke, winding 
through a wide champaign, or darting in 
and out of cuttings and tunnels, like a 
thing alive. 

No doubt, the locomotive has been a 
wonderful engine of civilisation. Even in 
regions where its entrance appears most 
eruel—such as the English lakes and the 
Highlands of Scotland—it has done more 
good than harm. But in Ireland it seems 
to do more harm than good ; being so mis- 
managed and misused, that one longs to 
go back to the common road and the 
outside car. 

I do not hesitate to say that of all rail- 
ways I ever travelled by, in England, Scot- 
land, France, Switzerland, Italy, the Irish 
railways are the yery worst. People give as 
a reason for this that the rival companies 
are always squabbling, and seem to take 
pleasure in making their train-service not fit 
in, so that at important junctions one train 
often departs just three minutes beforeanother 
arrives—a system of “cutting off your nose 
to spite your face,” which is, alas! only too 
common in Ireland. Also, the great poverty 
of the country is made to account for the 
fact that the carriages are often at the lowest 
ebb of shabbiness and even dangerous decay ; 
the officials are under paid and therefore in- 
competent and few. As for the railway ste- 


tions—I never entered a single one, in large 
towns, small towns, or country places, that 
was not, toour English notions, a perfect pig- 
sty ! 


Civility was never lacking—never is in 
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Treland ; for instance, once at an important 
junction, where I had to wait two hours and 
could not find even a decent bench to sit 
down: upon, a sympathetic porter politely 
put me into an empty first-class carriage that 
was shunted aside till wanted. But as for 
punctuality, order, tidiness, and that common- 
est cleanliness of platforms, booking-offices, 
and waiting-rooms—which would only cost a 
few shillings weekly in brushes and brooms, 
soap and water—these things are absolutely 
unattainable. 

There may be exceptions, but, as a rule, 
between the want of money, and the reckless 
expenditure of it—inherent, laziness on the 
one hand, and on the other the fatal national 
peculiarity of fighting over a grievance in- 
stead of joining hand-in-hand to remedy it, 
the Irish railway system by all accounts is 
rotten to the core. If government, as I 
heard suggested, would take the whole net- 
work of lines into its own hands, and work 
them upon a system of unity instead of 
opposition, it would greatly benefit the share- 
holders, the travellers, and the country at 
large. At present, this most important ele- 
ment in the prosperity of any land, is like a 
body without a head, a household without a 
master, and nothing but the strong, firm 
hand of a conscientious ruler will ever put 
things right. 

Having said thus much—individualising 
nothing and nobody, but with the earnest 
hope that it may “meet the eye” of those 
whom it concerns—lI will leave the subject. 

Portrush, of which we saw only the rail- 
way station, is called “the Queen of Ulster 
watering-places.” It boasts a grand hotel, 
with many others less grand, a fashionable 
promenade on Ramore Head, and many other 
delights which we did not care for, though 
doubtless we should have fotind some that 
we did. But on the whole we were content 
to pass through it, for the sake of a Sunday 
at Londonderry. 

At Coleraine we found not the traditional 
“ Kitty of Coleraine,” but a crowd of very 
unbeautiful “ Kittys,” walking hither and 
thither as female country people usually do 
at a junction where there is nobody to direct 
them. We felt somewhat bewildered too—in 
the great lack of officials to tell us where to 
go and what to do, but at last succeeded in 
being safely shut into a decent carriage, as 
was the chief aim of the Barbarous Scot 
—I think it is of most Scotsmen—with 
none of our obnoxious fellow-creatures 
beside us. 

So we steamed away slowly, very slowly, 
for the line between Coleraine and Derry 
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though short in distance is long in time. 
But it is a rarely beautiful line, running a 
little way along the sea coast, then crossing 
a triangular peninsula, then skirting the 
edge of Lough Foyle, mile after mile ; often 
actually carried upon piles across the water, 
which lay smooth in the golden sunset, with 
a line of low hills as background. A pretty 
spot, and appreciated, for we passed several 
clusters of “ genteel villas,” the inhabitants 
of which, late as was the hour, were dis- 
porting themselves like mermaids in the 
Lough. And as it narrowed to a mere river, 
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we could see, sitting on the top of its pic- 
turesque hill, 


“The little town of Derry, not a league from 
Culmore Ferry,” 


but not a little town now—as it extends 
far beyond the walls, along the valley, and 
up the slope, where, two hundred years ago, 
lay encamped the besieging Franco-lrish 
army of King James II. 

Londonderry can scarcely be called an 
unknown country, yet tourists so seldom 
Visit it that our landlady apologised kindly 
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for any lack of comfort by saying she was 
only accustomed to “commercial gentlemen” 

whom we observed “taking their ease at 
their inn” in the best room of the house. 
However we were too tired to grumble—nay, 
the four others valorously went out into 
the town, and amused themselves with the 
humours of a Saturday-night crowd—such 
a contrast to the life “alone with Nature,” 
which we had led so long. 

Next morning we saw the sun shining on 
the trees in the bishop’s garden 


and pre- 
pared for a pleasant day, 


A kindly missive 





BAKNEd, 


FP. Noe. Paton, 


from the palace advised us to go to the 
Church of St. Augustine on the walls, as 
the Cathedral was under repair. So we 
went, lingering on the way to look at the 
monument erected to the Rev. George Walker, 
who was Governor of Londonderry during 
the siege, and whose curious and authentic 
account of it we had bought in the town for 
the sum of sixpence. 

Derry—or Londonderry, as it was called 
after being rebuilt at the expense of the 
City of London, in 1633—is one of the 
prettiest towns in Ireland. Its encircling 
walls, and four gateways, form the plea- 
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santest of walks; whence you can see the 
country for miles and miles—on one side, 
smiling pasture-lands, and low hills; on 
the other, the glittering length of Lough 
Foyle. We stood a long time by Walker's 
monument and statue, thinking of that siege 
of Derry, which is still such a vivid and 
bitter political memory in Ulster—but which 
ordinary English people know so little about 
that a few words concerning it may not 
come amiss. 

In the struggle between Catholics and 
Protestants, the deposed James II. on the 
one side, and William and Mary of Orange 
on the other, there was no fiercer battle- 
ground than the province of Ulster, and the 
city of Londonderry. Its inhabitants—com- 
posed chiefly of English Episcopalians and 
Scottish Presbyterians—when James and his 
Franco-Irish army of 20,000 men appeared, 
summoning them to surrender, preferred to 
fight. They drove away from among them all 
the native Irish, shut their gates, and sus- 
tained for a hundred and five days a siege, 
ever memorable, both for the courage of the 
besieged, and their cruel sufferings. Between 
April and August, nine thousand of them 
died—more from famine and sickness than 
from the enemy, who sat all the while on 
the hill-side opposite, battering the city at 
intervals, or trying by treachery to enter 
there. In one instance, nine prentice lads 
seeing the French soldiers within sixty 
yards of the gate—which had been opened 
for a parley—seized the keys, ran down, and 
locked it only just in time. 

The miseries of the townspeople were 
great. Governor Walker gives a list of 
food, and its price :—‘ One pound of horse- 
flesh, Is. 8d. A quarter of a dog, fatned 
[sic] by eating the Bodies of the slain Irish, 
2s. 6d. A Rat, ls. A Mouse, sixpence. And,” 
he adds, with terrible simplicity, “we had 
nothing left to eat unless we could prey 
upon one another. <A certain Fat gentleman, 
conceived himself in greatest danger. Fancy- 
ing the garrison lookt at him with a 
greedy Eye, he thought fit to hide himself 
for three Days.” , 

In this dire extremity, when the living 
were half-dead, and the dead had been buried 
by hundreds, under streets and in back yards, 
anywhere where a little earth could be got 
to cover them—often so little that a bomb 
entering would tear it up again, and disclose 
all the horrors of the new-made grave,—two 
ships, which they knew were laden with food, 
appeared sailing up the Lough to relieve the 
town. Mrs. Alexander, wife of the present 
Bishop of Derry, has told the story in a 





poem lately published—which for beauty and 
power is surely destined to become, like her 
“‘ Burial of Moses,” an English classic. 


“ Like a falcon on her perch, our fair Cathedral 
church 
Above the tide-vext river looks eastward 
from the bay ; 
Dear namesake of St. Columb! and each morn- 
ing, sweet and solemn, 
The bells through all the tumult have called 
on us to pray. 


“Our leader speaks the prayer, the captains are 
all there ; 
His deep voice never falters though his look 
be sad and grave, 
On the women’s pallid faces, and the soldiers 
in their places, 
And the stones above our brothers that lie 
buried in the nave. 


“They are closing round us still by the river: 
on the hill 
You can see the white pavilions round the 
standard of their chief. 
3ut the Lord is up in Heaven, though the 
chances are uneven, 
Though the boom is in the river whence we 
looked for our relief.” 


The “ boom” was a huge mast, tied across 
the river with ropes, to hinder the food- 
ships from passing to the water-gate. The 
little Mountjoy trying to force it was met 
by a rain of cannon-balls, one of which cut 
the rope, and the concussion setting her 
afloat, for she was nearly stranded, she 
passed safely over the boom. 


“She sails up to the town like a queen in a 
white gown, 
And golden are her lilies, true gold are all 
her men : 
Now the Phenix follows after, I can hear the 
women’s laughter, 
And the shouting of the soldiers till the 
echoes ring again.” 


So complete was the rescue that King 
James’s army melted away in a few days 
from before the town. Derry was saved. 

It was strange to stand on the walls 
listening to the peaceful Sabbath bells 
and watch the good people going into 
church—the pretty little church which has 
been built on the site of an Augustinian 
monastery—and think of all the scenes en- 
acted there only two centuries ago. How 
the world has changed !—except that there 
still lies smouldering everywhere in northern 
Ireland the embers of that fierce religious 
hatred, begun in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and continued down to the present day. 





















But long before then, in times absolutely 
without record, Derry must have been a 
favourite fighting-ground. Its great natural 
advantages, seated on a hill at the head of 
the Lough, and commanding such an extent 
of country, by water and land, probably 
made it an inhabited settlement coeval with 
the Grainan Aileach, or palace of the ancient 
Irish kings in the north, as Tara was in 
the south. 

This curious “remain” with its circular 
wall thirteen feet thick, and its massive 
entrance-gateway, is still to be seen on a 
hill-side four miles from Londonderry. Some 
antiquaries, judging from both traditionary 
and internal evidence, date it as far back as 
a thousand years before Christ. But, at 
any rate, it is mentioned in the Annals of 
the Four Masters some centuries after Christ, 
as a very ancient building plundered by the 
Danes, and finally demolished by Murtagh 
O’Brien, King of Munster, who ordered each 
of his men to bring a stone from Grainan 
Aileach back to Limerick. 

Of this palace there is still enough left to 
distinguish the line of three earthen ram- 
parts and terraces of stones, adjusted to fit 
in to one another without cement. I never 
heard of it till long after I had left Derry, 
though it was the place which of all others I 
should have liked to see. 

After church we, with the help of kind 
friends, utilised every minute, and suc- 
ceeded, I think, in taking in most of the 
points connected with that episode in history 
of which Derry seems most proud — its 
lengthened siege and almost miraculous 
deliverance. 

Our first visit was to the Cathedral, under 
the charge of two of its dignitaries, one of 
whom was making his weekly progress among 
scaffolding afd workmen's débris, to see how 
its restoration was advancing. His earnest 
enthusiasm over it reminded us of the old 
medieval days when people spent their 
whole lives and incomes in building cathe- 
drals “for the glory of God.” 

Derry Cathedral is not ancient, dating 
only from 1622, as recorded in a tablet 
on the wall. 


“Tf stones could speake 
Then London’s prayse 
Should sound. Who 
Built this Church and 
Cittie from the grounde.” 


Consequently it is only a church, has no 
cloisters, no Close, as in Catholic times, when 
the monastery and cathedral were often 
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combined. King Charles I. presented to it 
its peal of bells, and dedicated it to S*. 
Columb or Columba, who a thousand years 
before had here instituted one of his bishop- 
rics, which held so important a position in 
the early history of Ireland. 

The British laity in general are little 
aware of the facts, proved as far as any 
ancient historical facts can be, that at a 
time when England was sunk in Druidic 
barbarism, or struggling madly with Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans, Ireland was very fairly 
civilised, and its Church was a Christian 
Church, with a clear form of ecclesiastical 
government—bishops, priests, abbots. In a 
very early Irish poem, a saint, coeval with 
St. Patrick, is thus referred to :— 

“Not poor was the family [i.e. monastic 
family] of St. Mochta, of Louth’s fort. 
Three hundred priests and one hundred 
bishops along with him, and_threescore 
singing elders, composed his royal, noble 
household. They ploughed not, they reaped 
not, they dried not corn ; they laboured not, 
save at learning only.” 

But St. Columba—or Columbkille— 
Columba of the Church, as he was after- 
wards called—seems to have had other 
pursuits than learning. Born at Garton in 
Donegal, of royal blood, he was politician 
and soldier as well as priest, and embroiling 
himself with his kinsmen, had to fly from 
Derry, then called Derry Columbkille. He 
took refuge in Iona, where he built another 
cathedral, and instituted a new system of 
ecclesiastical polity among the semi-barbarous 
Picts and Scots. Tradition, and the archzo- 
logical remains still existing at Staffa and 
Iona, and all along these northern isles, show 
to what an extent he must have both civil- 
ised and Christianised them.- St. Columba 
never returned to Ireland, but died in his 
vathedral at Iona, one midnight, in front of 
the high altar, at the ripe age of seventy- 
seven. His influence, both within and 
without the Church, must have been enor- 
mous; and his character, strong, firm, and 
just, accounts for it. The form of Church 
government which he originated subsisted 
for several centuries in Ireland. One of its 
remarkable features was the respect paid and 
the authority given to women—for instance, 
the abbess, St. Brigid, or Bridget, seems to 
have been a friend of St. Columba, consulted 
by him on many occasions, and possessing 
almost equal influence with himself in matters 
ecclesiastical. 

Derry Cathedral is too modern to have any 
relics of saints or ancient tombs—indeed, its 
history begins with Puritanism. The first 
HH 2 














curiosity we were shown was a cannon-ball 
fired into the town, containing a letter, 
offering a large reward to whoever should 
open the gates to King James’s army outside. 
But in vain. Apparently, the only “ Mr. 
Feeble-mind” in Derry was its bishop, 
Ezekiel Hopkins, who, after giving it its 
communion plate and organ, retired south for 
safety, and ended his days as a poor curate 
of a London church. It was for the humble 
minister of Donoughmore—the Reverend 
George Walker—to exchange cassock for 
sword, and make himself notable for ever as 
the Governor of Derry during its terrible 
siege. 

The Cathedral is full of reminiscences of 
that cruel time. We were shown an opening, 
only lately discovered by the workmen, lead- 
ing by an underground passage to the sally- 
port. And when, in 1861, the paving had to 
be taken up, under it was found a dense 
mass, three feet deep, of human _ bones, 
mingled with fragments of silken ribbon, 
which was distinctly seen to be of that 
orange colour that for two centuries has 
been in Ireland the fatal signal—as fatal 
now as ever—of political and religious war- 
fare. After much careless desecration, the 
spirit of the townsfolk was at last roused ; 
and these poor bones of the brave defenders 
of Derry were reverently collected and re- 
buried. That none might be lost, even the 
earth dug out near them was piled into a 
mound outside, with an inscription that 
records almost too bitterly the feeling of 
their descendants. 

A wholesome lesson upon this—the un- 
dying animosity between Protestant and 
Catholic—was the bishop’s sermon, which 
we went to hear in the town hall; where, 
during the restoration of the Cathedral, ser- 
vice is conducted. His text—‘“ Now the 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, and peace ”— 
was expounded with a power and earnest- 
ness worthy of one of the best preachers in 
the Irish Church. Ornate—perhaps a little 
too ornate, but the Celtic taste enjoys that 
—it had yet a sound substance of truth 
underneath its ornamentation. The bishop’s 
fine presence and dignified delivery added 
to the charm of his words. Instinctively 
one thought of St. Columba; and wished 
that the Irish Church of that time—Catho- 
lic, not Roman Catholic; nor Protestant, 
for there were as yet no corruptions to 
protest against—could have remained as it 
then was, one and indivisible ; sanctifying 
and dignifying the secular power as only 
a Church can which has in it the best of 
the land. 
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It may seem a strange thing to say of a 
faith whose first promulgators were a hand- 
ful of fishermen—but I believe no country 
ever prospers in which the ministers of 
religion are principally drawn from its 
lower classes. Let us give to God the best 
we have: churches that will elevate men’s 
minds to Him “who dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands ;” and clergy, who af 
men of education and refinement, not only 
Christians but gentlemen—followers of Him, 
whom an old poet, Dekker, aptly calls, 


“The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 


August 30.—We left Londonderry with 
regret—as, indeed, we had hitherto left 
every place—but for the inevitable necessity 
of pushing on. 

And here I must pause to account for 
the fact that this town, where we found so 
much to interest us, goes unillustrated ; and 
that of the illustrated places, Rathmullan, 
the Gap of Barnes, Muckish from Ards, and 
Horn Head, I can give no description at all. 
Author and artist, who had hitherto followed 
on one another’s track, here found their ways 
divide. For pictorial purposes, he avoided 
towns, and chose the beautiful country about 
Lough Swilly, which furnished endless sub- 
jects for the pencil. But, alas! there, as in 
many other parts of Ireland, 


“ All save the spirit of man is divine,” 


-—the spirit, which urges man to do his best 
to civilise himself and rise from the cave- 
dwellings of the original savage into the 
decent ways, the “sweetness and light,” of 
an intelligent community. 

“You cannot come here,” wrote our 
artist; though he knew we did not mind 
roughing it, in moderation, and that our 
wants were of the simplest kind. “There is 
not an inn anywhere that a lady could stop 
at.” 

So all that splendid coast, made easily 
visitable from Derry by the little Bunerana 
railway, must remain unchronicled. How 
beautiful it is, was told us this morning by 
a gentleman whom we met accidentally in 
the coffee-room—an English landowner and 
M.P., travelling through all the worst parts 
of Ireland, in order to see with his own eyes 
the state of the country. Unlike many a 
politician, he felt it due to his constituents 
not to attempt to speak about what he did 
not understand. So he had spent his autumn 
holiday in wandering through the poorest, 
wildest, or most “congested” districts. It 
seems strange that in such a depopulated 























land there should be any congestion of popu- 
lation, yet so it is. 

«“ And what,” I asked, “is the conclusion 
you came to, if any conclusion can be found ?” 


. 


“Hardly. But one thing I am very clear 
of,” added he, (after giving numerous details 
to prove his opinion,) “ that it is a country 
of enormous possibilities most lamentably 
wasted. Who wastes them, or whose fault 
it is and has been that they are wasted, I 
will not undertake to say.” 

Nor will 1, though I cordially agreed with 
the kindly-hearted Englishman, who had 
come to Ireland without a single Saxon 
prejudice, and was leaving it, without an 
atom of Saxon animosity in his heart. 
Everywhere, he declared, he had been 
received, by the poorest and most wretched 
of the people, with civility and kindliness ; 
and everywhere he had been struck not 
only by the misery, but by the dull indif- 
ference to it, and the want of any effort to 
avoid it. 

“For instance,” he said, “yesterday was 
as pleasant and restful a Sunday as ever I 
spent in my life. I put a book in my pocket, 
took the little railway to Fahan and Bun- 
crana, and passed the day in wandering for 
miles along the grand sea-shore. The place 
I stopped to dine at looked well enough out- 
side, and must originally have been a very good 
house ; but the Atlantic storms had beaten 
it almost to pieces, and no one had ever 
attempted to repair it. Your Irishman can 
do wonderful things—why is it that he never 
can keep on doing them?” 

Why, indeed? Perhaps, I might have 
said, because the volatile Celtic nature needs 
the Saxon phlegm to give it stability—even 
as absolutely pure gold can never be worked 
without a certain alloy of less valuable ore 
to harden it. But this would hardly have 
been civil to the excellent Briton, who had 
come to Ireland with such good intentions. 

“Now,” he continued, dilating on the 
beauty of the whole of this quadrangular 
peninsula, bounded on two sides by the 
Atlantic, and on the two others by Lough 
Swilly and Lough Foyle, “if anywhere near 
the coast an enterprising speculator, English 
or Scottish, would start a good hotel, built 
ever so plainly, and fitted up ever so simply, 
provided it were comfortable—this would 
benefit the country more than all the 
harangues about ‘driving the stranger out 
of the land.’ Far wiser to bring hii in, 
and his money with him. The way to 
civilise a country is to open it up to other 
countries. Neither families nor races are 


the better for isolation.” 
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The honest M.P. was right. Surely, the 
ery of “Ireland for the Irish” is as un- 
patriotic as it is short-sighted and unwise. 
Only by immigration from other countries 
can baneful national characteristics be worn 
away, and national prejudices be smoothed 
down. A generous “give and take” is 
invaluable for the civilisation of the world. 

“Then, instead of Ireland hating England 
and England bearing on her contemptuous 
face the warning ‘No Irish need apply,’ 
you would mix up the two countries as much 
as possible, in things commercial, political, 
intellectual, and social ?”’ 

“ Certainly—especially the latter. I think, 
as was discovered often in ancient times, 
Celt, Scot, and Saxon might do a much 
better thing than slay their enemies—marry 
them !” 

At which truly feminine solution of the 
Irish difficulty, we all laughed and parted. 

Between Derry and Letterkenny is an 
innocent little railway, which seems to run 
chiefly for its own amusement, independent 
of passengers and time-tables. We had no 
difficulty in securing the carriage “all to 
ourselves,” which the Barbarous Scot—-who, 
like most of his countrymen, is not gregarious, 
and pre-supposes every unknown fellow- 
passenger to be a foe rather than a friend— 
considers a sine qué non in railway travelling. 
So, congratulating ourselves on the absence 
of our fellow-creatures—alas! there were 
only too few to be got rid of in this thinly- 
populated land—we merrily began our day’s 
journey, wondering much how it would 
end. For Letterkenny was the last point of 
steam communication in this desolate County 
Donegal. Henceforward we must trust to 
mail-cars—-and any one who ever saw 
an Irish mail-car will understand what that 
means—or to private cars, which are not 
much better. 

Still—“ where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
We had begun our journey, and meant to go 
through with it. Our artist’s kindly warn- 
ing had not included Letterkenny, and if it 
had, we were merely passing through. But 
we took the precaution of securing a carriage, 
and a dinner, at the one inn which, we were 
told, the little town possessed, kept by “ the 
two Miss Hegartys.” 

During a long and not over-interesting 
journey, with pleasant glimpses of the shining 
Lough on one side, and on the other very 
unpleasant wafts of flax-steeping—I think, 
half decayed flax has the most abominable 
smell to an English nose—we amused our- 
selves in speculating as to what the Miss 
Hegartys would be like, what sort of dinner 
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they would provide for us, how quickly we 
could eat it and start off again. 

“ Half an hour,” said the masculine ruler 
of our travelling destinies, “half an hour 
will be quite long enough to stay at 
Letterkenny.” 

In which we all agreed—and therein made 
a mistake, one of the not many mistakes of 
our tour. 

Arrived at the terminus—having stopped 
at every station since Londonderry while the 
officials of our train held interesting—and 
lengthy—colloquies with the country-folk, 
and then, as if taking a sudden thought, 
started us off again,—we found waiting, 
not the aboriginal outside car, but a com- 
fortable waggonette, which set us down in 
front of an inn, where, instead of a half- 
hour, we could well have stayed for a week. 
Dainty bed-rooms, scrupulously clean, and 
actually pretty, with their neat lace and 
muslin furnishing ; a sitting-room that had 
even a touch of the artistic about it; a 
dinner “ fit for a king,” and served punctually 
to the minute, and a Miss Hegarty—one of 
the two, who was the very opposite of the 
typical Irish landlady,—we got all this for 
charges so small that they would be impossible 
except in a district where, as I had heard, 
you can get fowls for a shilling a-piece, and 
the best of butter for ninepence a pound. 

Yes, it was a mistake. We might have 
settled ourselves down here, and made ex- 
cursions to Rathmullen, Rathmelton, Horn 
Head, Buncrana, and even have gone back and 
examined Grainan Caileach. But in travel- 
ling, as in life, one discovers so many things 
done or left undone—afterwards! The only 
thing is not to mourn for them, but try to 
amend them—next time. 

We could not amend this error, for our 
rooms were taken at Gweedore—we must 
go on. So we ate our dinner, looked out 
from our window at what we heard was 
the palace of the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Raphoe, said to be a cultivated and highly 
intelligent man ; then watched the horses put 
to the waggonette, and our luggage tied upon 
a supplementary car, in the ingenious way 
that Irish cleverness does tie it, and sits upon 
the top of it, as we saw an old man sitting, 
as lightly as if he had been a large blue- 
bottle-fly. He drove away, with all our 
impedimenta—we earnestly hoping not to 
find some of them lying in the road; and 
shortly afterwards we started, for our thirty- 
mile drive—thirty Irish miles—across one of 
the strangest, grandest, and most desolate 
regions that can be found in the three 
kingdoms. 
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At first it was a slow, steady climb up a 
steep but very good road, with a wide stretch 
of cultivated land below, and in the distance 
a range of mountains, one of them of rather 
peculiar shape, long and flat—‘ Muckish,” 
briefly explained the driver, and relapsed 
into silence. 

We thought to win him by noticing his 
horses, at the sight of which any English 
coachman, accustomed to sleek steeds and 
trim harness, would have stood aghast. 

“They'll be pretty well tired by the time 
they reach Gweedore.” (Nobody liked to 
suggest that they might never reach it at all.) 
“ Are they accustomed to the journey ?” 

Jehu nodded. 

“ But of course you will let them rest the 
night there?” 

An expressive gesture of distaste, which 
we did not understand then—we did after- 
wards. “They'll be backat Letterkenny 
to-morrow morning.” 

There was no more to be got out of him, 
so we left him to his duties, and prepared 
ourselves for one of those drives to which 
travellers in Donegal must get accustomed, 
wondering which is most interminable, the 
length of the road, the patience of the driver, 
or the strength and endurance of these thin, 
wiry, hungry-looking horses—Irish horses, 
that will do forty miles as easily as fat 
English horses will do fourteen. Still, to 
pity them was idle; and their driver was 
very good to them, urging them more by 
voice than whip, and letting them go at a 
snail’s pace whenever the road required it. 

He was a dark, strong-featured, handsome 
fellow, with a firm-set, rather saturnine face, 
not at all like the lively Paddy of the south. 
Nor was he in the customary contented rags : 
his rough overcoat, whatever it covered, 
looked decent and whole. He took no notice 
of us or of our talking and laughter—which 
was considerable, for in the bright sunshine 
and keen mountain air our spirits rose amaz- 
ingly—but sat on his box, unsympathetic, 
silent, and grim. 

“Perhaps he is a Home Ruler,” suggested 
the Violet, who had all along expressed the 
greatest desire to see that awful specimen 
of an Irishman, to the English mind some- 
thing corresponding to a gentleman with 
horns and a tail. 

“He may have been evicted,’ added the 
Bird, who had the very vaguest notions of 
what eviction meant. 

“Probably neither,” said the Barbarous 
Scot, who always takes an eminently prac- 
tical view of things ; “he is just minding his 
horses, which is the best thing he can do.” 
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But I had studied the human face too 
many years not to be struck, even touched, 
by this one. There was-in it a kind of set 
endurance, which was neither sullenness nor 
stupidity. And for a driver, an Irish driver, 
to go on for miles and miles without a 
word, except to his horses, was a thing 
so uncommon that, as soon the rest 
descended and were safely disposed of for 
a long hill, I spoke to him. 

He was civil, but no more. All attempts 
to get him into conversation failed. Still, I 
did not despair. The grand key-note to the 
Irish nature—will rulers ever find it out, and 
strike it 1--is sympathy. 

Soon, we came upon a really pretty village, 
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KILMACRENAN, 


From a Drawing by F. Nort Paton. 


with a modern 
beside it. 

“ What is that?” 

“ Kilmacrenan,” he answered, and vouch- 
safed no more. We remembered that a 
clergyman at breakfast that morning had 
told us we ought specially to notice the 
place, because a relation of his had lived 
there many years, and had had the honour 
of receiving in his vicarage Bishop Wilber- 
force, who declared one evening that he 
“never had been happier in his life than at 
Kilmacrenan.” 

We should have dearly liked to investigate 
the Abbey, and learn something about it ; 
but, as it was, we were obliged to content 


church, and an old ruin 
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“| wanted to turn off a little from the main 
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ourselves with this valuable episcopal remini- 
scence, and the sight of the pretty little 
vicarage, where a group of young people 
were playing lawn tennis, which looked odd 
enough in that out-of-the-world nook, the last 
vestige of civilisation that we came upon. 

No one who has not seen them can imagine 
the intense desolation of these Donegal moors. 
You drive miles and miles without seeing a 
human being, or a sign of the habitation of 
one, nay, not even a beast or a bird, wild or 
tame. There are no trees to rustle, no 
rivulets to sing. Now and then comes a 
little lake, or rather an accumulation of 
stagnant bog-water; but of the noise of 
streams, so cheerful in solitary places, there 
is nothing—only silence, dead silence. On 
a sunshiny day this is dreary, but on a 
grey or wet day desolate beyond conception. 
Moorland and bog, bog and moorland, 
stretch on in level succession, so that you 
van often trace the road before you for 
miles; while the distant mountains, with 
lesser hills between, are continually changing 
their shape, as you change your route, and 
yet always distinguishable—Muckish, with 
its long “pig’s back,” and Erigzl, conical 
and dazzling white. Such was the region 
we were passing through, varied, in a sense, 
and yet keeping, mile after mile, a strangely 
solemn monotony. 

At last a thought struck me, and I 
risked a question of our driver, whom 
the rest of the party had given up as 
hopelessly dour. 

“Did Miss Hegarty explain to you that we 











































road to see Dooan Well?” 

“Is it the holy well of Dooan ye mane, 
ma’am? It’s nothing to see—ye’ll not care 
for it.” 

I thought differently. Our artist had 
written that I should on no account miss 
seeing it—a tiny well, scooped out under a 
stone, to which good Cathclics brought their 
sick to drink, pray, and be healed. The utter 
desolation of the place, in the midst of a 
wild moorland, miles and miles away from 
any town or village—the absorbed devotion 
of the pilgrims, who had come hither from 
great distances, had struck not only him- 
self but an English clergyman who was with 
him, as a remarkable phase of humanity. 
And as my business was to see not only 
Nature, but human nature, I was determined 
to go. 

Not altogether unopposed. 


miles at least out of our way!” 


“It’s two 

“ Nobody 
ever heard of the place!” “Alla humbug 
from beginning to end”—were reasons suc- 
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cessively urged—and combated. Finally, 
our dour-looking Jehu, who had looked as if 
he did not hear us, but probably did listen 
all the time, was told to drive to Dooan 
Well. 

We left the good main road—the Donegal 
roads, if long, are exceedingly good—and 
plunged into a narrow track, that melted 
gradually into no track at all. The bare 
moorland, stretched out on all sides as far 
as we could see. Nothingelse. Not a man, 
nor a beast, nor a cabin, was visible. 

“IT don’t believe there’s any well at all,’ 
said the most incredulous of us. 


HOLY WELL AT DOOAN. 
From a Drawing by F. Nort Partox. 


Whether or not the driver heard I cannot 
tell, but he pointed a little ahead to a group 
of people just dismounting from a cart—one 
of those rough, jolting machines which are 
the only means of locomotion for the poor in 
Ireland, and compared to which an outside 
ear is luxurious. 

“There’s the well; 
down.” 

He stopped his horses determinedly—I 
think he crossed himself, but am not sure. 
At all events, he seemed resolved to keep— 
and that we should keep—at a respectful 
distance from the holy well. 

Whatever the rest thought—and I asked 
them no questions, for each must judge for 


yed betther get 


himself, and feel for himself—to me there 
was something infinitely solemn in the 
sight. A tiny spring, half hidden by a 
big stone ; near it a little forest of walking- 
sticks, each with a rag tied on the top—votive 
offerings or mementoes of those who went 
away cured ; and in front of it a small group. 
When our artist came the pilgrims were 
women, but to-day they were all men. Four 
labourers, in the prime of life, but weak and 
wasted, and each with that most pathetic 
thing to see in a working man—clean, smooth, 
white hands—crept feebly from the cart to 
the well. One after the other each knelt 





down before it, his head level 
with the water, and drank, two or 
three times, praying between whiles with the 
dumb earnestness of desperate faith. 
Two or three women stood at a little 
distance watching them, in absolute silence, 
a rare thing for lower class Irishwomen, and 
with faces that one felt it was an intrusion 
to look at. They took no notice of us what- 
ever, nor did the sick men. All seemed 
entirely absorbed in their devotions, and in 
the errand which had brought them hither. 
Our party, whatever they thought, had the 
grace also to maintain a respectful silence, 
and shortly to move on towards a little hill, 
or rather a huge rock gradually covered with 








HORN HEAD. 


From a Drawing by F. Nort Patox 
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vegetation, in the shelter of which was one 
small cabin, no other house being near. 
Then, having seen enough, they started to 
walk ahead of the carriage across the moor, 
which lay quiet in the afternoon shadows of 
a perfect August day. 

When they were safely disposed of, I came 
back to the well: the four men had never 
ceased praying. I touched the oldest and 
sickliest of them on the shoulder ; he started, 
and looked up with an eager face, then down 
at the coin I put into his hand. He hesitated 
to take it. 

“A Protestant lady gives you this, and 
hopes you will soon get well.” 

“Thank ye, missis. A blessin’ on ye,” 
was all he answered, and went back to his 
prayers. 

The other three looked up for a minute, 
but said nothing ; asked nothing ; and kept on 
counting their beads and muttering as before. 
Neither the sick men nor their friends made 
the slightest attempt to ask charity, though 
they were evidently the poorest of the poor. 
And as I passed the cart which had brought 
them hither, the women who stood or sat 
beside it—or knelt, saying their beads, all 
equally silent and in earnest—scarcely cast a 
glance at me. 

A little further off, but equally unnoticed 
by them, was our carriage and its saturnine 
driver. As he helped me in, he looked keenly 
at me—and seeing my face was as grave as 
his own, spoke. 

“Ye found the holy well, ma’am?” 

“Yes. Do many people go there?” 

“Hundreds. I’ve seen the place black 
with people. They come from all parts of 
the country, and even from Australia !”’ 

“ And they expect to go home cured?” 

“ They always are cured,” was the decisive 
answer. 

I did not contend the point, neither with 
him nor with the sceptics whom I picked up 
presently, and who, sotto voce, began to argue 
the question. But there are things which 
cannot be argued, only felt. 

“* All humbug !” said the most incredulous. 
“They saw we were coming, and knelt down 
on purpose, thinking we should give them 
something.” 

I suggested that they had taken no notice 
of us, and never asked us for a halfpenny. 

“Then it must be all imagination—faith, 
or whatever you choose to call it.” 

“But what is imagination?” I said— 
“the intangible thing which produces such 
tangible results? And what is faith? which 
often cures better than all the doctors.” 

“But do you think these holy wells ever 
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really cure people?” was asked by one of 
the English damsels of the Wild Irish 
Girl, more familiar with the subject than 
they. 

“T know they do. There was a young 
woman in my district who had a perfectly 
useless arm: the bone was diseased, the 
doctors said, and the case was incurable. 
She asked me if she should go, as her friends 
advised, to a holy well. All hope being 
at an end, I, though a good Protestant, of 
course said yes. She went, and returned 
cured—able to use her arm like other people. 
Now, what do you say to that?” 

Why, we could say nothing. Even the in- 
credulous Scot, fairly nonplussed, ceased argu- 
ing, and turned his attention to the seemingly 
endless moor, bare and bleak as ever, though 
softened into beauty by the fast-coming 
twilight. How in the world would those 
four sick men stand being jolted back across 
it for miles and miles, in the darkness, and 
in that rough cart? 

Yet, thinking of many people I know 
—clever people, good people, who believe 
in nothing ; to whom the vast mechanism 
of the universe is only mechanism, with 
no guiding spirit behind it; who see only 
with the fleshly eye, and admit only as 
much as the fleshly hand can handle, the 
fleshly brain comprehend—it was almost a 
comfort to think also of those poor souls, 
simply believing, even though their belief may 
be no more than superstition. But it answers 
its end. It teaches, as all the wisdom of 
the age likewise teaches, at last, that there 
is a limit to wisdom, a boundary beyond 
which the keenest intellect cannot pass, when 
the greatest sage must sit down beside the 
most ignorant peasant, and say to himself 
practically the same words—happy if he does 
say them and feel them ! 


“T cannot understand—ZI love.” 


Alas! both faith and love are sorely tried 
in travelling through Donegal. The most 
earnest preacher of what is called the “ en- 
thusiasm of humanity,’ would be hopelessly 
perplexed at sight of the small “ holdings,” 
which we passed at rare intervals—a cabin 
little better than a pig-stye, a bit of re- 
claimed land planted with potatoes, a peat- 
stack cut from the nearest bog, sometimes 
a half-starved cow not much bigger than a 
sheep, and a few fowls. As for the human 


beings we saw, adults or children—they 
looked like heaps of walking rags, sur- 
mounted by a wild shock of dark hair, under 
which gleamed those wonderful Irish eyes. 
How they managed to carry on existence, in 
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any form higher than that of a brute beast, 
seemed, to the civilised eye, incomprehensible. 

And yet Nature, in her terrible indiffer- 
ence, was so grandly beautiful. Owencarrow 
river, Muckish, Carrotrasma, and many 
other mountains—we just caught the names 
as we passed, but it was difficult to indivi- 
dualise anything. The impression left was 
of an interminable splendid sameness, which 
yet had an infinite variety. The air was so 
invigorating, though soft, that the girls felt 
as if they could walk on for ever,—and they 
did walk, out of compassion to the horses, 
who toiled patiently on ; while looking back a 
mile or so—in that bare, flat moorland it was 
generally visible—we could see the car with 
our luggage, and the old man sitting on the 
top, plodding as patiently after. 

So we went on, till suddenly appeared a 
large lough, ending in a lovely glen. 

“ What is that?” I asked. 

“Lough Veagh ; Glen Veagh.” 

“Mrs. Adair’s place? Is that the castle 
at the head of the lough?” 

The driver nodded, looking darker and 
more “dour” than ever. And this time I 
could guess why. 

Some years ago, in Glen Veagh was en- 
acted a tragedy, which, though it has reached 
me with many variations, is, I think, allowed 
by both sides to have its foundation in cer- 
tain facts, which, as near as I could get at 
them, were these. A certain Mr. Adair, a 
wealthy Scotsman, bought large tracts of 
land here, and had many contests with his 
tenants, with whom he was far from popular : 
being an absentee landlord, leaving his affairs 
to be administered by his agents, who pro- 
bably understood the peculiarities of Irish 
nature as little as their master. Two of 
them, if not three, were murdered. Then 
Mr. Adair declared that, if in three months 
the murderers were not given up, he would 
evict all the inhabitants of the Glen. Any 
one in Ireland “would have guessed the 
result. Everybody knew, but nobody told. 
Much exasperated, Mr. Adair kept his word. 
The innocent suffered with the guilty. Every 
family, women and children, young and old, 
was turned out on the moor—for eviction 
here, in this desolate place, means entire 
homelessness. 

“And what became of them?” I asked, 
when the driver and I were left alone in the 
carriage, and I had somehow made him under- 
stand that I knew the story, and was sorry 
for the poor souls—at least, for the old folks, 
the women and children. 

“Some died, ma’am, and some settled in 
other parts. A good many went to America, 
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Anyhow, there’s not one o’ them left here. 
Not one.” 

“ And Mr. Adair?” 

“ He’s dead.” 

The man set his teeth together, and 
hardened his face—a face I should not like 
to meet in a lonely road. It was the first 
glimpse I had had, since our coming to 
Ireland, of that terrible blood-feud now 
existing between landlord and tenant, in 
which neither will see the other’s rights— 
and wrongs ; nor distinguish between the just 
and the unjust, the good and the bad. 

“But Mrs. Adair is living still? and I 
was told yesterday that she was a kind 
woman, spending heaps of money—ten 
thousand pounds, somebody said—upon the 
place? That will do good, surely?” 

“ Maybe.” 

“And she may understand the people 
better than her husband did. What is she 
like ?” 

The driver’s countenance relaxed a little. 
“T’ve often druv her from Letterkenny— 
She’s a sweet-spoken lady enough”—(oh! if 
Irish landowners did but understand the 
value of that “sweet speech”’) “an’ she likes 
the counthry—she comes here as often as 
she can.” 

“ Nobody would harm her?” 

“Sure, no, ma’am! But for Mr. Adair— 
he was a hard man. He’s betther dead.” 

And then, as the rest of the party joined 
the carriage, my friend shut his mouth, and 
opened it no more. 

“Ts he a Home Ruler?” whispered the 
Violet ; “or a Fenian? or—whatever you call 
them?” The confused English mind takes 
in no political distinctions here. 

I neither could nor would answer. But I 
think I could better understand the causes 
which work out such terrible results—the 
smouldering flame ready to blaze up the 
instant some incautious or malignant hand 
puts a torch to it. And this underground 
fire has been burning for centuries. Oceans 
of extraneous “ talkee-talkee” will never put 
it out. Nothing, I believe, ever will, except 
the continuously just and righteous acts of 
the righteous inhabitants—and especially the 
landowners—of Ireland. 

But now the day was darkening fast, all 
the more for one of those sudden mountain 
storms, that came up from what seemed a 
long chain of loughs, with hills behind, and 
hid both from us. The finest part of the 
journey, where the road passes along Lough 
Dunlewy and Lough Nacung, we therefore 
scarcely saw. But it was, we guessed, like 
most mountain scenery, whereas that we had 
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just passed through was quite individual— 
like nowhere else. And truth to tell, we 
were growing very tired, nor sorry to ex- 
change the picturesque for the practical. 
But our troubles were only temporary—a 
few miles more and there awaited us a 
comfortable shelter, tea, and bed, It may 
have been weak, but I could not get out of 
my head those poor souls turned out helpless 
on the bleak hillside at Glen Veagh nearly 
twenty years ago. 

The storm lasted long enough to hide from 
us a good deal—not everything. By and by 
Mount Erigal reappeared dimly outlined, 
and a few stars of light on the earth, 
not the sky, showed we were at last coming 
within reach of human habitation. Still, 
several miles had yet to be traversed, with 
the long, narrow lough on one side, the 
conical hill on the other. Not till it was 
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nearly dark did we stop suddenly at a group 
of trees, and drive under a gateway into an 
inclosed courtyard—as I had remembered 
driving, soaked to the skin and aching in 
every bone, one wet night exactly fifteen 
years before. 

Gweedore Hotel. Two of us recollected 
it well, and were delighted to see it again. 
The rest jumped down with eager curiosity, 
not a bit the worse for their day’s travelling, 
and hastened to see after their luggage, 
which was close behind. 

For a wonder, it was a strange hand which 
I felt helping me out of the carriage ; anda 
voice, so kindly, even tender, that it quite 
surprised me, said, as I descended, 

“T’m afraid ye’re very tired, ma’am. 
ye'll get a good rest at Gweedore.” 

It was the (supposed) Home Ruler. 


But 


(To be continued.) 
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YARMOUTH, 


From a Drawing by J. TR. Weirs 


OUR FISHERMEN. 


PART 


Away southward! On the grim East 
coast we have nothing very pretty to show, 
although on joyous summer mornings the 
undulating links are vivid with blazing rag- 
wort and flashing bents. Then our marshes 
on the East are pleasant and lovely when 
the yellow ranunculus paints the levels with 
delight, and the soft wind flows over the 
broads or the sandhills. But it is all flat and 
tame in the commonplace East. Look at the 
artist’s picture of the Yarmouth flats. To my 
poor thinking he has caught the very senti- 
ment of them, and, though I have never seen 
him, I know we should look at the scene with 
the same eyes. Those low-lying regions are 
uninteresting and even depressing, unless you 
happen to be born with the feeling for them, 
and then you feel as though some subtle 
power had departed from your soul when you 
are transplanted to brighter and more varied 
spots. 


II. 


But in the South there is no monotony ; 
you may reach scenes that are well nigh 
tropical in luxuriance and beauty within six 
hours after you leave Waterloo Station. In 
the most splendid of all those royal southern 
districts stands Brixham, which Mr. Wells 
has drawn, I fancy, from a boat moored in 
the noblest of English bays. 

It is hard to believe that a busy, tearing, 
swearing, workaday, fishing town, can pos- 
sibly exist on the shore of Torbay. Look first 
across the majestic basin from the crown of 
the hill at Torquay. On fine days the deep 
bay is calm as a Cumbrian lake, and quite as 
blue. Judging by the view caught from the 
crest of the hill, one might fancy that the 
southern shore of the inlet was but a stone’s 
throw from the pretty pleasure town, but 
you are soon undeceived when you run over 
to the south in a yacht, let her be never so 
fast. On the right a low shore with an arc 
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of warm brown sand curves round to the 
southerly hills, and, like a mist, Brixham lies 
on the bluffs that roll down to the water's 
edge. The narrow mouth of the bay is over- 
cast by the gigantic shade of Berry Head, 
whereunder the stateliest steamers and the 
tallest sailing ships look like children’s toys. 
By dint of resolute attention, and by gradu- 
ally gaining the right focus, you manage to 
make out a gap in those bluffs, and you see 
that the vessels creeping in to the northward 
of the Head work round to your right, and 
make for that little gap which, from Tor- 
quay, looks like the straitened entrance of a 
decoy. 

Go down from the hill (if your wind and 
muscles are good), and pass Daddy Hole on 
your way to the Torquay Pier ; then you will 
see what a contrast there is between the 
Brixham side of the blue amphitheatre and 
yours. Inthe sandy, shallow harbour of Tor- 
quay a few fishing-hookers lie, but the most 
of the craft there are meant for pleasure, 
and pleasure alone. Against the jetty, and 
up to the very end of the pier, swaggering 
yachts are moored, and there is water enough 
for them, but inshore even the poor little 
hookers and pleasure boats must be shored 
up carefully lest the retreat of the tide 
should break their backs. To the south you 
see a very different condition of things; in 
the afternoons a dark cloud seems to be 
belched forth from the gap that I have 
mentioned, and you find that this blurred 
cloud slowly resolves itself into dark hulls, 
dingy sails, tall, strong masts; it is the 
trawlers that are swarming out of harbour, 
and soon they spread their funereal wings 
wider and wider, and sweep away round the 
lowering Head. There is no playtime for 
Brixham ; Torquay is frivolous, and devoted 
to afternoon drives, evening music, tennis, 
racquets, yachting, and all other things that 
please idle folk ; but Brixham is dour, hard, 
full of the odours of the market-place, and 
the cries of eager hucksters. 

There is no more piquant contrast in the 
world than the contrast between the north 
and south shores of Torbay. Before we 
cross to Brixham, let us look at the hither 
shore of the lovely haven. Watch the swell- 
ing hills of Torquay, when the dusk has 
fallen; the golden lights start out one by 
one, and it seems as though some kindly 
lamplighter were knocking luminous holes 
in the dark for our pleasure. Presently the 
whole of the hills are wound round by lines 
of yellow fire, and the massy shrubberies 
look like sombre clouds lit by sweet stars. 
No organised illumination could equal this 


impromptu spectacle prepared nightly for all 
those who have eyes to see. You may stay 
for hours by the whispering shores of the 
bay until, if you are fanciful, you may 
almost imagine that the stars and the clouds 
have drooped low for your pleasure. 

In the merry mornings, the southerly 
aspect of the haven is, if possible, more 
beautiful than it is at night. The white 
houses flash from their setting of sombre 
green, the beetling cliffs look solemn, and 
the pigmies who climb the ineffable stairs— 
ah! those stairs—look hardly human. That 
is the time to shoot across the Bay, and 
compare the idle, sybaritic town with the 
industrious fishing port. Unless you have 
your own yacht it is better to take one of 
the handy twelve-tonners which lie ready by 
the quay. Usually Torbay is like Ulles- 
water for tranquillity, but a south-westerly 
wind makes it very lumpy, while the chance 
squalls that come from the north and east, 
are quite troublesome enough to make a 
stiff boat welcome. Just as you clear the 
end of the pier, you are sure to be struck by 
a gust from the easterly curve of the inlet. 
This gust blows over Mr. Mallock’s ancestral 
acres, and it is very annoying to a stranger. 
Why it should be laid on with such abomin- 
able regularity, I cannot say, but the problem 
is worth Mr. Mallock’s consideration. The 
yacht lays herself over, the water rushes 
along the lee channels, and the bluffs slowly 
grow more and more sharply distinct. If 
time permits, it is always well to run closely 
round by Cockington and Paignton, though 
near the latter village there is a structure 
planted which is like a mad Moorish archi- 
tect’s dream. It is a club, or a sanatorium, 
or an asylum, or something instructive and 
useful, but it makes you want to lie down in 
the bottom of the boat and die. If Mr. 
Ruskin once saw it, he would call on the 
captain of the station gunboat to shell it. 

You sweep round to Brixham under the 
loom of splendid rocks that shoot sharply 
down into deep water. It is a delightful 
experience to creep close to these cliffs and 
look down on the crystalline water—fathoms 
deep—that laps, and laps, and whispers, in 
delicate tones, among the tiny circular holes 
worn by the ceaseless ripples that have 
tinkled there for ages. Outside the harbour 
there are always swarms of craft moored, 
and you must know something about steering 
if you want to sail in and out without 
danger. The harbour mouth is admirably 
deepened, and the cove itself has been im- 
proved, so that it approaches perfection. 
You need to be careful as you go swashing 
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is a floating town 
inside, and a town made 
up of solid, weighty 
ships, that would shiver 
your yacht if you went 
foul. Nostormcould very 
well damage shipping in 
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is one wind that sweeps 
just round the southerly 
horn of Babbacombe 
Bay, past the outlying 
rocks, near Daddy Hole, and across Torbay. 
When that wind blows, the trawlers make 
the best of their way in, and huddle under 
the shelter of the mighty Torquay mounds, 
while the vessels in Brixham are hurriedly 
secured to avoid universal smash. I have 
seen two hundred sail of trawlers jammed 
at Torquay ; every one of them kept the 
mainsail lightly brailed up, ready to cut 
and run at a moment’s notice, and not a 
man dared sleep during the whole of the 
raging night, for the innermost tier of boats 
had to do all they knew to keep away from 
the beach, and a swirl of the wind round to 
the south-west would have made havoc. 
But this wind blows but seldom : a quarter 
point makes all the difference in its effects, 
and it does not often succeed in direciing its 
energies in the right direction. Taken all 
round, Brixham harbour can scarcely be 
bettered, and the men know it. 

The trawlers are more massive than our 
East Coast smacks ; they draw more water, 











GRIMSBY, 
From a Drawing by J. R. Wetts. 


and they are therefore able to perform the 
work known among the natives as “ fishing 
main strong.” In their general appearance 
and style, however, they much resemble the 
North Sea trawler, and it is not easy to find 
fault with them. In my journeys about the 
world, I have noticed that the inhabitants of 
each district contrive to work out the best 
possible fishing-craft for their several local- 
ities. You may laugh at the funny boats 
that skim into Lisbon, with their little 
triangular sails stretched out on spinnakers ; 
but the swarthy fishers knew quite well 
what they were about when they contrived 
their craft, and if a hard westerly breeze 
comes away you soon see how excellently the 
flying vessels make their way home without 
showing any signs of broaching-to in the 
wallowing seas. The Genoese boats always 
puzzled me, until I sailed one of them round 
our own coast in squally weather. A boat 
twenty feet over all has a beam of seven 
feet, and her bottom has a double curve 
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which lets the keel run along in a deep 
channel. Clumsy she is and yet she will turn 
over the ebb or flood as well as a cutter. I 
was running through the Race at Coquet 
Island on a dark night, and my Genoese boat 
was making short miles of it on her way 
into Amble, when a squall came over 
Bondicar and hit us with a crack like a 
gunshot. I put the helm down and brought 
her up shaking, but there was no need for 
taking her off her course ; no wind that ever 
blew could have taken her past her bearings, 
and, as soon as she headed away north again, 


sea and he will capsize her in two minutes: 
but the fisherman fixes in the huge rudder, 
and then the coble is safe in any sea, for the 
broad rudder strikes four feet under her 
double keel and acts in the same way as a 
centre-board. If the rudder goes, then Good- 
bye; but the utmost care is used, and thus 
the coble, after coming through a towering 
sea, can be run smoothly into the cove, her 
weighty rudder is unshipped, she goes in 
stern foremost, and her draught of half an 
inch aft enables her to overlap the landing- 
place and the men can jump out dry. 

















BRIXHAM. 
From a Drawing by J. R. Wetts. 


she stood up to it as stiffly as Bamborough 
Castle, though there was wind enough 
to make the big colliers careful. Then I 
understood the requirements of the Gulf 
of Genoa. 

Strangers are sure to laugh at the North- 
umbrian coble. Here is a boat with a forefoot 
that gripes to a depth of nearly three feet, 
while her slanting stern is clean out of the 
water. She has two big bilge chocks that 
run parallel along her bottom till they reach 
the place where the great ironbound bow 
curves downward like an enormous scimitar. 
Let a novice take that boat out in a light 


Now, the Brixham trawler is exactly 
planned to suit at once the deep, still bay 
and the jumping Channel seas. She is like 
the Lowestoft smack-—unspeakably clumsy 
and weighty above the waterline, and keen 
as a fancy yacht below. Since the time 
when the Brixham flyer raced home with the 
news of the Spanish Armada up till the 
present day, the stern lessons of storm and 
danger and death, have resulted in one 
improvement after another, until the Brix- 
ham cutter or yawl can hardly be made 
better fit for her peculiar work. I have 
admired those fine boats for hours, for it is 




















impossible to study them without finding out 
one clever device after another. 

Many, many hours I spent in the old 
town, and I am more than certain that it 
has not changed in essentials for four hundred 
years. Surely there never was such a clannish 
population! I fear they are a little brutal, 
those stiff-built Brixham mariners, and their 
demeanour towards strangers is most un- 
promising. Old inhabitants of the northern 
shore of the Bay tell me that it was at one 
time as much as a man’s life was worth to 
venture into the place ; especially if the visitor 
went when the boats were in harbour, and the 
dusk happened to be dropping. The Brixham 
men and women seem wrapped up in them- 
selves, and they are gruffly suspicious of a 
strange face. I durst not set down the 
generic name with which they label the 
Torquay people—male and female—but it is 
very curt, and most libellously expressive. 
The Brixhamites detest foreigners, and, as 
everybody is foreign who comes from a dis- 
tance of a mile or more, the scope for spon- 
taneous aversion is extremely liberal. When 
I made my first trip across the glorious bay, 
I took a certaim eminent actor with me. 
My faculties were divided between admira- 
tion of the ruddy, sleepy town, and attention 
to the sheet and tiller, but my friend was 
free to gaze around, and he suddenly uttered 
a word of warning. A gang of hobbledehoys 
saluted us with the regulation Torquay nick- 
name, and, unhappily, they supplemented 
their salute by a volley of stones. My friend’s 
nose was seriously damaged, and his hat also 
suffered; the stones rattled down on us 
merrily, and only getting under the lee of a 
small trading schooner saved us. After 
that my face seemed to become familiar to 
the natives, and I was graciously permitted 
to survey the delightful Elizabethan houses 
and the thronged quay without molestation, 
but I am still of opinion that Brixham is a 
trifle too exclusive. 

The town is most interesting when the 
fleet is going to sea. The most experienced 
sailorman could not helpadmiring the masterly 
way in which the smacks are worked out into 
the Bay and thence north to Berry Head. 
Our Northumbrians are good men ; the East- 
coasters are also good; but the best in 
England could do no more than those im- 
perturbable Brixham fellows. The trawler 
is a massive piece of handiwork; she is 
worth from twelve to sixteen hundred pounds 
when she is ready for sea, and that means a 
great deal. If one of the sooty craft drove 
her stem into another, then the more unlucky 
vessel would almost certainly sink, for the 
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trawler’s bow is like an axe-edge: There 
seems to be nothing but confused jostling as 
the boats get under way; flitting figures 
dash hither and thither; the Mary’s nose 
threatens the square stern of the Brotherly 
Love; the Diamond catches a puff from 
over the heights ; her black mainsail bellies 
and she gives a perilous lunge towards the 
Queen of Spain. But somehow or other 
the catastrophe never comes off, and I 
believe that not so much as a pennyworth 
of paint is wasted through clumsiness in the 
course of a season. 

In their manner of working amid trouble- 
some surroundings, the Devon men remind 
me of the Thames bargemen who run down 
the Swin or up the Medway. Bargee can 
swear fluently, but that is merely his relaxa- 
tion ; he is the most silent and impassive of 
men when strict business has to be minded ; 
you never see him hurry, and yet he in- 
variably contrives ‘to reach exactly the place 
that he aims for. If he is caught out on 
the sands off the Colne by a sudden breeze 
of wind, he does not move a muscle, and he 
economises his bad words carefully until he 
can fire them off ashore. The Brixham man 
is of the same kidney as bargee ; he is sure 
of himself, sure of his vessel, sure of his 
mates, and he soberly moves his bulky vessel 
out through a maze that makes you dizzy as 
you try to follow its infinitely intricate con- 
volutions. The dark fleet glides outward 
like one ship; the mainsails are shaken out ; 
the ruck gradually loosens, and then with 
superb speed the foremost trawlers roll away 
to Berry Head. I should never grow tired 
of witnessing this marvellous departure even 
though I saw it, daily for years. 

The Brixham vessels often go to work very 
near home, and you may have goodly enter- 
tainment among them if you go out of the 
bay in a commodious yacht. 

The uniformity of the numerous squadron 
is sometimes varied by the appearance of 
picturesque Penzance luggers, which come 
looming gracefully from round the Start. 
The Penzance boat has something oddly 
foreign about her, and, though you may 
know very well where she comes from, you 
cannot see her among the trim trawlers or 
among the quiet boats in the snug Brixham 
cove without having your thoughts carried 
away far. The lugger is like a piquant 
growth transplanted from Holland, and she 
harmonises with the old-world Brixham 
houses. The Brixham man does not love 
his Cornish brother, and the salutes sent 
from the trawlers are Rabelaisian in flavour, 
but the Penzance man does not make answer. 
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His high craft swaggers gallantly among the 
seoffers, and the crew hold silence, for they 
are religious to a man, and they would 
expect their apple-bowed boat to founder if 
they were seduced into ribaldry. 

Some of the trawlers go far a-field, but 
what is distance to them? When the big 
Australian clippers are in ttouble among the 
rattling steep seas that gallop in the Channel ; 
when the “ocean tramps” are buried in 
green water, and even the lordly liners have 
their work set; the trawler holds her own 
like a buoyant sea-bird, and it needs some- 
thing very awkward indeed to drive her 
home before her hour has come. Let me 
have a trawler and a Brixham crew, and I 
shall feel quite at ease in a sea that sends 
the torn drift far over the funnels of the 
toiling steamers. 

Pretty it is to watch the Torbay fleet 
outward bound, and just as pretty it is to see 
them come home. The ‘flying black boats 
come in their long procession ; they lean over 
till you can just see the lines of the beautiful 
run, and every vessel piles up a full wreath 
of boiling pale eddies as she hisses through 
the water. Of course you imagine that she 
must go crashing into something or other, if 
her headlong speed is kept up; but no: at 
the right instant the mainsail is lowered, and 
the boat glides with sleepy smoothness into 
the basin at home. Then is your time to 
buy bargains. You need not mind the acid 
looks of the aborigines, for the salesman 
knows that your money is as good as any 
one’s, and he smiles upon you. 

I should not recommend any foreigner to 
seek a lodging in Brixham ; but no places can 
be pleasanter than Cockington or Torquay, 
and by using the northern shore of the bay 
as a base, you may inspect the fishing-town 
as often as you please. That most charming 
bay is a good place for sportsmen in winter. 
The satanic cormorants and shag swarm 
round the inlet which peeps out to the 
right of Mr. Wells’s picture, and a man 
who can miss a cormorant flying up wind, 
should never handle a gun any more. I 
am pleased and proud-.to say that the 
Brixham men will not have gulls shot, so 
the gay, screaming crowd sometimes fairly 
darken the sky at the entrance of the 
harbour. The gull is the fisherman’s friend, 
and you must leave him alone ; but you can 
have excitement enough and confer a benefit 
on society besides by destroying the wicked 
cormorant. Then the brent goose, the ex- 
quisite northern diver, the comic guillemot, 
and that fox of the air and water—the subtle 
grebe—all visit the Bay. From the cliffs of 
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Torquay the inland lake looks small, and it 
is only when you have shot over it that you 
find out how very large it is, and how very 
many forms of wild life it shelters. It is a 
perfect holiday place, and the pleasantest of 
my memories come to me when I think, by 
chance, of the scudding yacht, the joyous 
swirl of the sinuous wake, the ruddy cliffs, 
and the droll, ancient, inhospitable town 
that nestles around Brixham Harbour. 

Northward! Between Shields and Ber. 
wick there are only three ports where fishing 
vessels drawing much water can enter. 
Blyth is a sooty little town, peopled by a 
strange, Puritanic folk, who are all engaged, 
directly or indirectly, in the coal trade. 
Excellent seamen come from there (Captain 
Marryat called them the best in the world), 
but there is no fishing industry. Amble lies 
at the mouth of the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s river, and big ships can get in at high 
tide ; but there, again, the fishers have not 
been tempted to settle. Then, after passing 
the defiant ruins of mighty Bamborough, 
we come to North Sunderland, which is the 
most astoundingly busy place on the coast. 
At North Sunderland your attention is drawn 
to a very remarkable fact, and that is that 
the fishing-trade is monopolised by Scotchmen 
who come from a great distance. Follow the 
coast round and you find that as you work 
northward you see harbour after harbour 
into which big craft can run, and each of 
these harbours serves to shelter a great 
number of immense open boats that sail 
away far and near in the herring season, and 
carry their fish to any port but their own. 
Six years ago I went from village to village 
in a leisurely way, running my boat into any 
shelter that came handy, and lounging around 
among the odorous streets in the evening. 
To my astonishment I learned that the Scotch 
fishermen exile themselves when the herring- 
time comes, and take their boats to one 
centre or another where sales are rapid and 
transport good. In one or two places, only 
the women and the old men were left. “The 
lads is a gane to the hairrin’,” was the ex- 
planation. I had seen the swarms of Scotch 
boats in the Tyne, and could of course pick 
out the craft from Leith, Kirkaldy, Buck- 
haven, Berwick, Dunbar, Eyemouth, and so 
forth, but I never dreamed of the extent to 
which the temporary migration goes on until 
we sailed into lonely havens and found no 
male creature under about seventy years of 
age ready to greet us. 

But the fact is, that there are one or two 
towns lying adjacent to the best fishing- 
grounds, and these places are crammed year 
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by year with a mixed concourse of fishers 
drawn from far and near. The boats in 
which the acute Scots work are very different 
from the Yarmouth smacks and the Torbay 
trawlers; but, as is usual in all localities, 
the natives of the snug easterly ports have 
found out through bitter experience the exact 
rig and build that best ensure safety. I 
called the Penzance lugger picturesque, but 
even the Cornish lugger must give way to 
the Scotch fishing-boat. I observe that a 
condescending writer lately told the public 
that the Berwick craft are called “ keel- 
boats,” because they have a deep keel. Well, 
they certainly have a deep, strong keel, but 
they are not called keel-boats ; the latter 
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necessary to beat, for the sail must be 
half lowered before she can be set away on 
a fresh tack. But with a breeze on the 
quarter, or dead astern, she cannot be beaten, 
and I have seen one of the boats going 
at thirteen knots. The Scotch boat has 
a cramped cabin forward, but she is open 
amidships, and her capacious hold can take 
a very heavy cargo. These are the vessels 
that crowd away to the fishing centres in 
summer and autumn, Massive men of 
Scandinavian aspect wander with eager 
curiosity among the shops of Tyneside 


towns; the same sort of powerful fellows 
are seen in Hartlepool, Sunderland, North 
Sunderland, and.they even make their way 
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WICK, 
From a Drawing by J. R, WELts. 


name is reserved for the sharp, low, coal 
barges, which run on the Tyne, and which 
are much too crank to take the sea except 
when the water is like a millpond. A certain 
lyric, with title “Weel may the keel row 
that maw lad’s in,’ might have reminded 
the condescending writer of his inaccuracy. 

The Scotch boat’s hull is shaped like the 
body of a mackerel; she is sharp at both 
ends ; she carries no jib, but her mast is 
stepped as closely as possible to her stem, 
and the expansive lug sail is too far forward 
to veer the vessel’s nose up into the wind 
when it blows hard. She cannot go very 
close to the wind, for her lug is not easily 
flattened, and she is unhandy when it is 


to the aristocratic fishing-ports—to Yarmouth 
and Lowestoft. But the metropolis of the 
Scotch fisherman is Wick, and the most 
adventurous of the men make for the Caith- 
ness shore as soon as the herring are heard 
of. Wick has become, of a sudden, so very 
important a place, that an average Southron 
can hardly be forgiven for daring to talk 
about it at all. It has a fleet of its own, 
numbering nearly two thousand sail, and 
this fleet is reinforced by countless strangers 
in autumn. We can hardly speak with 
justice of the business done: “ business” 
is too cold a word. The season at Wick is 
a carnival, a riot of eager toilers and eager 
money-makers. Everything possible has been 
112 
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done to facilitate the landing of fish, and the 
spacious harbour, surrounded by commodious 
quays, and protected by a breakwater that 
could shatter a Cape Horn swell, is a model 
to the nations ; at least so the Wick people 
say, and only a brave man durst say them 
nay on their native whin-stone. 

No men in the world get so much pleasure 
from their work as artists do, and I think 
that the painters who watch the boats run 
outward from Wick to the fishing-grounds, 
and see them come homeward in the glitter- 
ing mornings, taste the highest human 
felicity. I gather so much from seeing the 
brethren busy with their sketch-books. 
Personally I like the grey weather, and on 
misty mornings when the rich orange sails 
lose their glow and the luggers. glimmer in 
ghostly fashion through the turbulent coils 
of the haze, I fear that my erring soul has 
cherished too little pity for the chilled sea- 
men: I thought rather of the wild majesty 
of the dusky pageant that moved my im- 
agination. Let that be as it may ; in shadow 
or shine there is something to please all 
observers in the stormy, stirring Caithness 
town. Come shoreward from the indescrib- 
able loneliness of the sea, and, after the 
boats have swept round the jetty you may 
see an immense but methodical tumult, which 
makes Wapping seem like a quiet village by 
comparison. As aforesaid, we cannot talk 
about “business ;” the Wick buyers and 
sellers plunge into a raging chase after 
money, a mad riot of chaffering. Walt 
Whitman, that nobly absurd man, would be 
happy amid the scene, and it is easy to fancy 
him uttering rapturous apostrophes to the 
boatmen—the shaggy children of the sea who 
preserve for us now the very physiognomy 
and almost the speech of the hunger-bitten 
gentry who came a-viking to our coasts. 
Whitman would absorb the essentials of the 
spectacle and present them to you in a few 
full-flavoured phrases. I am too familiar 
with the turmoil to place myself at the 
requisite artistic distance, but I know that 
the wild scramble for money is impressively 
sordid, picturesquely humiliating—and that 
is all. Yet under the ring of screeching 
money-grubs the still harbour sleeps, the 
beautiful, rich-coloured craft offer every 
phase of grace to the judicious eye, and the 
sea beyond the piers calls all day long with 
lulling cadences that soften sorrow. Even 
from the roaring quays of Wick the spirit 
of Beauty has her little word to say to us, 
and she gives us peace and pleasure if we 
listen to her with humbleness. I like to see 


the blue-eyed, virile fishers, and to hear their 
strange gutturals ; Mr. Wells likes to sketch 
the exquisite sea-greyhounds in the harbour ; 
some one else likes to paint the russet-coloured 
squadron as it passes like a cloud to the 
horizon ; and so we are all pleased. 

We have touched the great busy ports 
where wealth that might buy up the Roths- 
childs is turned over every year. It has been 
very pleasant to one person, for somehow I 
never care to be far away from my sailor- 
men, and their commonest labour pleases me 
when I can spare time to share it. But 
some day I should like to speak about the 
men whose lives as fishers are passed without 
tumult, without covetousness, without excess 
of any sort. Such men are bred and nurtured 
in far away places where no pert tourist 
cares to go, and where even the Abstract 
Bagman is unknown. They are honest be- 
cause they cannot conceive the existence of 
dishonesty ; they are brave to the most in- 
credible degree, but they never use such a 
word as “brave,” for it is not in their 
vocabulary. If they are required to risk 
their lives, they do so without posing, and a 
man who has performed an action of almost 
unimaginable dauntlessness, never mentions 
the affair after it is over. In the whole of 
a village row that stands over the quiet 
cove, you will not find a single book save 
the Bible. The older generation cannot read 
—never had any occasion to learn—yet you 
meet men who can entertain you with strong 
sense and real humour by the hour. No 
words can express the simplicity of these 
good souls. One dear old friend of mine 
was visited only last August by the very 
greatest physician who practises in London. 
The physician had rented a fine country seat 
near the sea, and he was accompanied by 
the most exalted judge now on the Bench. 
My good fisher did not know anything about 
the dignity of a judge, but he graciously got 
his boat ready when the two personages 
proposed to go for a sail. At sight of the 
water, the legal luminary faltered, where- 
upon the fisher said, “Come away, man. 
You're not a fule. Give us your company, 
if you’re worth owt.” And his smile won 
the judge over. I should like to talk about 
those sublime simpletons before the breed is 
lost. Yarmouth, Harwich, Shields, Wick— 
all the places where money circulates freely 
—are drawing the younger members of the 
old Norse race into a kind of deadening 
whirlpool. I have seen the big places and 
like them, but I long to talk of the lonely 
hamlets and the primitive men before I die. 

James RuncrMay. 




















When forth we trot: no carts the road 
infest, 


For still on Sundays country horses rest. 
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Thy gardens, Kensington, we leave unseen; 
Through Hammersmith jog on to Turnham-Green : 


That Turnham-Green, which dainty pigeons fed, 
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J aher we kG dose of Hyde Park Ax 


But feeds no more: for Solomon is dead. 





Three dusty miles reach Brentford’s tedious town, 


For dirty streets, and white-legg’d chickens known : 
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Thence o’er wide shrubby heaths, and furrow’d lanes, 


We come, where Thames divides the meads of Staines. 
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We ferry’d o’er; for late the Winter’s flood 
Shook her frail bridge, and tore her piles of wood. 


Prepar’d for war, now Bagshot Heath we cross, 


Where broken gamesters oft repair their loss. 





broken Some flere 


oft Tepair (Beir hogs?” 


At Hartley Row the foaming bit we prest, 
While the fat landlord welcom’d ev’ry guest. 
Supper was ended, healths the glasses crown’d, 


Our host extoll’d his wine at ev'ry round, 
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Relates the Justices’ late meeting there, 


How many bottles drank, and what their cheer; 





What lords had been his guests in days of yore, 


And praised their wisdom much, their drinking more. 
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Let travellers the morning vigils keep; 
The morning rose, but we lay fast asleep. 
Twelve tedious miles we bore the sultry sun, 


And Popham Lane was scarce in sight by one; 
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The straggling village harbour’d thieves of old, 


"Twas here the stage-coach’d lass resign’d her gold; 
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err drinking more” 


That gold which had in London purchas’d gowns, 


And sent her home a Belle to country towns. 


(Zo be Continued.) 














SHERIDAN AND MISS LINLEY. 


HEN the fire broke out 
which destroyed Drury 
Lane Theatre in 1809, 
all the papers which 
could be found in 
Sheridan’s private room 
were hurriedly packed 
into barrels, and carried 

away. Some of these barrels were, in the 
confusion, thrust into neighbouring cellars ; 
where they remained undisturbed for over 
sixty years—after which lapse of time they 
were brought to light and examined in the 
hope of their containing documents of in- 
terest. This hope proved to be well founded, 
for amongst the heterogeneous mass of papers 
was discovered a series of most interesting 
letters addressed to Sheridan by his first 
wife, the beautiful Eliza Linley. These 
letters, hitherto unpublished, we now propose 
to lay before our readers ; and we feel sure 
that the associations connected with them 
will cause them to be read with interest ; an 
interest enhanced by the romantic way in 
which they have been preserved, and—long 
years after the gentle heart which dictated 
them had passed away from mortal ken— 
have now, as it were, blossomed in the dust, 
to gladden us with the imperishable fragrance 
of youth and love, which their faded leaves 
embalm. 

There is moreover a special fitness in 
their appearance at the present time. A 
statement made long ago, and perhaps for- 
gotten, has been repeated and endorsed by a 
recent biographer of Sheridan—to the effect 





that by his conduct he succeeded in com- 
pletely alienating the affections of his wife. 
Such a statement, if made at all, should 
have been supported by the most indis- 
putable authority, and in the absence of such 
authority we offer the testimony of Mrs. 
Sheridan herself, which will be found wholly 
inconsistent with the sinister suggestion to 
which we have referred. 

The letters cover a period of twenty years 
—commencing at the time the young couple 
returned from France after their secret 
marriage there in 1772, and ending at the 
date of Mrs. Sheridan’s untimely death in 
1792. Those which we especially put forward 
in support of our opinion belong to the last 
ten or twelve years of their married life, 
when surely, there would have been some 
indication of such a change of feeling as 
that alleged, had it taken place. But we 
find here no trace of anything of the kind. 
Such letters as these were not the outcome 
of a union where affection was extinct 
even of one where it had degenerated into 
a habit. No, they were the spontaneous 
utterances of a happy woman, loving and 
beloved, and we are confident that no one 
can read them without feeling that Sheridan 
and his wife loved one another as truly after 
long years of married life, as when they 
were a pair of romantic lovers. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan was the grand- 
son of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Sheridan, of 
Quilca, the intimate friend and companion of 
Swift. Dr. Sheridan had a son, Thomas, 
born in 1719, who was educated at West- 
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minster School and graduated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. He had been originally 
intended for the scholastic profession, but 
after his father’s death he became an actor, 
Noting this change of profession, and in view 
of after events, it is interesting to recall the 
observation attributed to him, that he would 
rather see his two sons at the head of 
respectable academies than one of them 
Prime Minister of England, and the other 
at the head of affairs in Ireland. He was a 
very successful actor, though the pretension 
of his friends to rank him with Garrick can 
hardly be conceded. 

Thomas Sheridan married a Miss Frances 
Chamberlaine, a lady whose acquaintance he 
made through her having written a pamphlet 
relative to some troubles which had arisen 
during his management of the Dublin Theatre. 
She was a woman of considerable ability, 
the author of a novel much praised at the 
time, entitled Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bid- 
dulph, Fox’s admiration of which has been 
chronicled by Rogers. She also wrote a 
couple of comedies, Zhe Discovery, highly 
praised by Garrick, and in which he himself 
acted, another called The Dupe, and an 
unpublished play, Zhe Trip to Bath. Dr. 
Parr, in one of his letters, calls her “quite 
celestial,’ and she seems to have been an 
excellent and sympathetic helpmate to a 
man who, from what can be gathered about 
him, must have been rather difficult to live 
with. They had in all five children, the 
three elder being boys, and then two girls, 
Alicia and Elizabeth. Of these boys two 
only lived. Charles Francis, born in 1750, and 
Richard Brinsley, born in September, 1751, at 
12, Dorset Street, Dublin, and baptised the 
following month in St. Mary’s Church in 
that city. 

When Richard was about seven years old, 
he and his brother Charles were sent to school 
to Mr. Samuel Whyte, of Grafton Street, 
Dublin, where they remained a year. Richard 
displayed no precocious ability, his childhood 
gave no promise of those achievements of 
his manhood, which were to cover with so 
much glory the name of Sheridan. Charles, 
the elder brother, stood first in the father’s 
affection, and was also considered by him to 
be the brighter of the two. It may have been 
that Charles’s character was more in sym- 
pathy with his father’s than the somewhat 
reckless and volatile disposition of Richard. 
It is more surprising that his mother’s 
maternal and feminine instinct did not give 
her a clearer insight into the nature and 
abilities of her gifted son. There exists no 
record of her opinions and feelings in the 
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matter beyond the phrase in her letter when 
sending the boys to Mr. Whyte’s’ school, 
when she calls them “impenetrable dunces.” 
To that expression, however, no great import- 
ance need be attached. It was no doubt 
one of those remarks mothers are prone to 
make, which they neither intend nor desire 
should be believed, and which they would 
bitterly resent if made by any one else, 
About the year 1762-3, Mr. and Mrs, 
Sheridan settled in London, taking their 
family with them. Richard was then sent 
to Harrow, the father keeping Charles to 
educate at home according to his own system, 
which he doubtless thought too good to be 
wasted on the careless Dick. Though a 
general favourite, and popular both with 
masters and boys, Sheridan did not specially 
distinguish himself at Harrow. The well- 
known letter of Dr. Parr, then one of the 
under-masters, gives a very good idea of 
what he was, and also a very pleasing 
impression of the relations between master 
and pupil. He tells how in the absence of 
the upper-master, Dr. Sumner, it fell in his 
way to instruct Sheridan’s form, and how he 
found him “careless and defective in his 
studies. Knowing him to bea clever fellow,” 
he says, “I did not fail to probe and to tease 
him. I stated his case with great good 
humour to the upper master, who was one 
of the best-tempered men in the world, and 
it was agreed between us that Richard should 
be called oftener, and worked more severely. 
The varlet was not suffered to stand up in 
his place, but was summoned to take his 
station near the master’s table, where the 
voice of no prompter could reach him ; and 
in this defenceless condition he was so 
harassed that he at last gathered up some 
grammatical rules, and prepared himself for 
his lessons. While this tormenting process 
was inflicted upon him, I now and then 
upbraided him. But you will take notice 
that he did not incur any corporal punish- 
ment for his idleness ; his industry was just 
sufficient to protect him from disgrace. All 
the while, Sumner and I saw in him vestiges 
of a superior intellect. His eye, his counten- 
ance, his general manner, were striking. 
His answers to any common questions were 
prompt and acute. We knew the esteem, 
and even admiration, which somehow or 
other all his schoolfellows felt for him. He 
was mischievous enough, but his pranks 
were accompanied by a sort of vivacity and 
cheerfulness which delighted Sumner and 
myself. I had much talk with him about 


his apple loft, for the supply of which all 
the gardens in the neighbourhood were taxed, 














and some of the lower boys were employed 
to furnish it. I threatened, but without 
asperity, to trace the depredators, through 
his associates, up to their leaders. He 
with perfect good humour set me at defiance, 
and I never could bring the charge home 
to him. All boys, and all masters were 
pleased with him. I often praised him 
as a lad of great talents.” 

The boy in this case, was the father of 
the man. The vivacity and cheerfulness 
which won the hearts of his masters at 
Harrow never forsook him. To his last days 
he loved a practical joke; but his jokes 
were so full of pure fun, so devoid of all 
ill-nature, that those who suffered by them 
were the first to laugh, and never bore him 
malice. That certain subtle flavour of 
boyhood which Sheridan never lost was one 
of the things wherein lay his charm. 

When Sheridan was between seventeen 
and eighteen, he left Harrow and joined his 
father, who had taken a house in London, 
where he resided with his family for about a 
year. During this time the brothers pursued 
their studies, their father teaching them 
grammar and oratory. Richard, however, 
seemed to care nothing for his father’s darling 
study, neglect of which was no doubt in the 
eyes of the latter a crime of magnitude. 
However, his shortcomings did not lessen his 
sisters’ affection. They loved him almost to 
adoration, and Alicia, writing years after, of 
what he was at this time, says : “ I saw him, 
and my childish attachment revived with 
double force. He was handsome, not merely 
in the eyes of a partial sister, but generally 
allowed to be so. His cheeks had the glow 
of health, his eyes—the finest in the world— 
the brilliancy of genius, and were soft as a 
tender and affectionate heart could render 
them. The same playful fancy, the same 
sterling and innoxious wit, that was shown 
afterwards in his writings, cheered and 
delighted the family circle. I admired—lI 
almost adored him.” 

In 1770 the Sheridan family went to live 
in Bath, then in its palmy days of fashion, 
and there Richard found the rich treasure, 
whose envied possessor he was afterwards 
to become—the beautiful, the peerless, Maid 
of Bath. 

In those days there lived at Bath one 
Thomas Linley, a musician not quite un- 
known to fame, who, as well as being a 
fashionable music-master, was also a com- 
poser, and conductor of concerts. He was the 
father of a family so richly endowed with 
musical gifts that Dr. Burney called them 
“a nest of nightingales.” Amongst them, 
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his daughter Elizabeth, or Eliza, as she was 
commonly called, was distinguished by her 
exceptional beauty of person, and rare sweet- 
ness of voice. Her beauty has been immor- 
talised by the genius of Gainsborough and 
Reynolds, and chronicled by many and diverse 
pens ; from Horace Walpole who spoke of 
it as being “in the superlative degree,” 
to John Wilkes who called her, “the most 
beautiful flower that ever grew in Nature’s 
garden.” Whilst even the birds bore their 
testimony to the unrivalled sweetness of her 
voice, as is shown by the following anecdote 
taken from a newspaper of the year 1770: 

“At a Salisbury music meeting the be- 
ginning of this month, while Miss Linley, a 
young lady from Bath, was singing the air 
in the oratorio of The Messiah, ‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,’ a little bullfinch 
that had found means by some accident or 
other to secrete itself in the cathedral, was 
so struck by the inimitable sweetness, and 
harmonious simplicity of her manner of 
singing, that mistaking it for the voice 
of a feathered chorister of the woods, and 
far from being intimidated by the numerous 
assemblage of spectators, it perched imme- 
diately on the gallery over her head, and 
accompanied her with the musical warblings 
of its little throat through a great part of 
the song.” 

Such was the creature thus richly endowed 
by nature, and in the first bloom of youth, 
whose acquaintance Sheridan made on his 
arrival in Bath in 1770. Their paths of 
life here joined, never again to be divided, 
though in the beginning there were many 
obstacles to their happiness. He was then 
about nineteen, an ardent, impassioned youth 
with the precocious maturity of genius, and 
the result was what might have been expected. 
He fell in love with her. Indeed all men, 
young and old, who came in contact with her, 
seem to have fallen under her spell—the spell 
of beauty, enhanced by the charm of a nature 
whose exceptional purity and simplicity, had 
not suffered, even from the premature 
publicity into which she had been forced. 
Amongst her numerous admirers, one of the 
most devoted was Sheridan’s friend, Halhed, 
of whose hopeless passion, a written record 
still remains. Halhed, who had been at 
Harrow with Sheridan, had gone to Oxford, 
and had there met Miss Linley—who was 
singing in oratorios. In his letters to 
Sheridan he speaks freely of his love for 
her, though not seeming to suspect at first, 
that a similar passion was burning in 
Richard’s heart; Sheridan apparently not 
having been so communicative as his friend. 
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It is indeed a notable trait in his character, 
how well, despite his seeming careless, and 
even reckless nature, he could upon occasion 
keep his own counsel, as he seems to have 
done, in two of the most important transac- 
tions of his life—his love-affair and marriage, 
and his purchase of Drury Lane Theatre. 

Moore speaks in terms of high praise of 
Halhed’s letters, though he has not quoted 
any of them. A few extracts now given 
may therefore:interest the reader, not on 
account of any importance attached to the 
writer, but on account of their own charm, 
and for the sake of her to whom they relate. 
Halhed on the point of starting for India 
writes in answer to a letter of Sheridan’s, to 
which Miss Linley has added a few words of 
good wishes for his future career :— 


“T did not know the situation of my own heart 
till I received your letter ; but the sight of a 
signature from a hand on which I would have 
wished to breathe out my soul, and some thoughts 
of the little care I took to express the peculiarity 
of my sensations when I had it in my power at 
Oxford, have put me into a situation very difficult 
to express .... 

“As for Miss Linley, of whom I dare not 
think but as a divinity, if I could in any lan- 
guage, by any study, find out expressions suitable 
to the sense I have of her favour and condescen- 
sion, I should think my labour most happily 
bestowed, to convince her of the obligation I 
owe her for her flattering distinction, and to 
return her my thanks for the ‘ health and happi- 
ness’ she so kindly wishes me. Alas, Dick, that 
she herself should be the goal of that happiness, 
and that, in the pursuit of wealth, which is 
worldly happiness, I should every day get an 
irrecoverable step further from the only felicity 
of which my heart is capable.” 


He seems to have suspected what Sheri- 
dan’s feelings were, at this time, with regard 
to Miss Linley, for having suggested his 
accompanying him to India. He adds :— 


“But perhaps, Dick, the only reason and the 
only person in the world, that could have the 
least influence in causing my stay, may have an 
equal share of power over, and more participation 
with, yourdestiny. If so, Dick, I envy you more 
than I can express, and shall envy you if I come 
to have mountains of gold at my command.” 


Sometime towards the end of the year 
1771, Halhed sailed for India, and the friends 
did not meet again till 1786, when Halhed, 
“an East Indian judge, and learned com- 
mentator on the Gentoo laws,” and Sheridan 
then almost on the topmost pinnacle of his 
fame, had an interview relative to some 
point under discussion in the matter of the 
Impeachment of Warren Hastings. 
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Moore makes no mention of any acquaint- 
ance between the Sheridan and Linley 
families, previous to the arrival of the former 
in Bath in 1770. However, we find it stated 
in the memoir of Mrs. Frances Sheridan 
that in the year 1764, while her husband’s 
engagements obliged him to go to Ireland, 
she remained in England, took music lessons 
from Thomas Linley, and formed a friend- 
ship with his family. It is probable that at 
that time the intimacy was commenced be- 
tween Eliza Linley and the Sheridan girls ; 
which, renewed when they settled in Bath, 
gave Sheridan those opportunities for culti- 
vating her acquaintance, which he turned to 
such good account, 

In 1771 Thomas Sheridan went to Dublin 
to fulfil an engagement, leaving his family 
in Bath. Charles, his elder son, was also in 
love with Miss Linley ; but, more prudent 
than Richard, he determined to fly from 
danger, and accordingly, having written her 
a solemn farewell, he retired to a farmhouse 
some miles from Bath, leaving the field clear 
for the enterprising Richard—who had, 
however, hitherto kept the secret of his 
feelings locked in his own breast, knowing 
very well that under existing circumstances, 
any idea of marriage would have been 
vigorously opposed both by his own father 
and hers. Circumstances, however, precipi- 
tated matters. Miss Linley had for a long 
time been the object of the attentions of a 
Captain Mathews, a married man, who made 
her an object of remark in public, and per- 
secuted her with insulting proposals, which 
she indignantly rejected. There is a letter 
in existence written by Miss Linley, in the 
year 1772, to her friend Miss Saunderson, in 
which she gives a long account of the 
Mathews affair. The state of affairs which 
it describes is very little to the credit of 
Miss Linley’s parents. Indeed it would not 
be too much to say that it is very much to 
their discredit, as they seem from interested 
motives to have left their young and lovely 
daughter exposed to the long and constant 
influence of Mathews—a man accomplished 
in the arts of seduction, and utterly un- 
scrupulous. She says in this letter—from 
the original of which we quote: “I was 
only twelve years old when I was brought 
from the country, where I had been all 
my life, and introduced into public, with 
a heart capable of receiving the softest 
impressions.” 

Even at that early age Mathews set to 
work to gain her affections, and to establish 
an influence over her. This went on for 


three years, till in the end, the poor girl 
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feeling that her affections were so much 
engaged, as to make it essential to her happi- 
ness, and even safety, to be relieved from 
his assiduities, appealed to her mother. 
“But she, too much attached to interest, 
laughed at my uneasiness, and told me that 
novels had turned my head, and that I 
fancied if any one was civil to me he must 
certainly be in love.” So this exemplary 
parent left her to the mercy of this unscru- 
pulous scoundrel, who kept the poor girl in 
a constant state of misery: working on 
her feeling for him to make her keep upa 
correspondence with him, and accord him 
private meetings; and if she refused, terror- 
ising her by pretending to be dying, and by 
threats of suicide, or else by menaces of 
exposure, which made her believe that her 
innocent actions were the blackest crimes. 
However, a deliverer was already on the 
scene. Andromeda had found a Perseus. 
Sheridan, no doubt, rendered suspicious by 
his own feelings for her, had been watching 
Mathews, and endeavoured to set him before 
her in his true light. Finally, driven to 
despair by the persecution she was under- 
going, she told him everything; but before 
doing so, according to the account in her 
letter, she had made up her mind to commit 
suicide, and it is at the same time pathetic 
and amusing to read the account she gives 
of herself—making her will, and writing a 
couple of farewell letters, “after church on 
Sunday while my mother and sisters were 
out walking,” the little bottle of laudanum 
in her pocket with which she had supplied 
herself from Miss Sheridan’s toothache store. 
She further tells us how Sheridan came and 
found her “on the settee in a state of 
lethargy,” having swallowed the dose ; how 
the timely assistance of the doctors restored 
her; and how. Sheridan came again next 
day to see her, expostulated with her 
“with the greatest tenderness,” as she tells 
her friend, “‘and showed me the dreadful 
crime I had been about to commit, and for 
one who was in every way unworthy of my 
least. consideration.” Sheridan, quite alive 
to the danger she ran, and no doubt fearing 
that if exposed any longer to the influence 
of Mathews, affairs might take a turn which 
would deprive him for ever of her he loved ; 
seeing also how little she had to expect from 
her parents’ protection, conceived the idea 
of himself removing her beyond the possi- 
bility of Mathews having access to her. He 
proposed to her that she should fly to France, 
and take refuge ina convent. His sister 
would give her letters to friends in St. 
Quentin, where she had lived, he would him- 
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self escort her safely there, and then return 
to England, and place ‘her conduct,’ “in 
such a light that the world would applaud, and 
not condemn.” It is easy to imagine with 
what persuasive eloquence he pleaded his 
cause, love speaking with the voice of friend- 
ship, to one who saw in him at that moment 
only the champion who was to rescue her 
from persecution, perhaps disgrace. 

“You may be assured,” she says, “I 
gladly embraced his offer, as I had the 
highest opinion of him.” So with the con- 
nivance and assistance of his sisters, they 
made their arrangements, and on the Wed- 
nesday night following that eventful Sunday, 
Sheridan arrived with a couple of sedan 
chairs, and having put the lady in one, and 
her trunks in the other, had them carried to 
where he had a post-chaise in waiting, and 
off they started for London as fast as horses 
could carry them, Sheridan having, she tells 
her friend, “engaged the wife of one of his 
servants to go with me as a maid, without 
my knowledge.” 

On their arrival in London, Sheridan 
introduced Miss Linley “to an old friend of 
his family,” a Mr. Ewart, a well-to-do mer- 
chant, as a rich heiress who had consented 
to elope with him to the continent. The old 
gentleman, it seeins, delighted with his 
prudence, gave them a passage on board one 
of his own ships, just on the point of sailing 
from London to Dunkirk ; and most probably 
furnished them with money, with which 
Sheridan could not have been very well 
supplied. 

The first excitement of the flight over, 
and safely landed in France with his precious 
charge, he set to work to convince her of 
the desirability of their getting married then 
and there. She had persuaded herself into 
the belief that she was in love with Mathews ; 
her romantic and impressionable nature, no 
doubt wrought on by the man’s charlatan 
tricks ; but Sheridan very soon eradicated 
all trace of this imaginary passion, and re- 
placed it by a love for himself, both deep 
and enduring, which only ceased with her 
life. His arguments soon prevailed, and 
they were married shortly after their arrival 
in France. Moore says the ceremony took 
place at a little village not far from Calais, 
and was performed by a priest well known 
for his services on such occasions. However 
that may be, it is evident from the tenour of 
the following letter, that they were married 
before they arrived at Lille. The letter was 
written by Dr. Dolman, of York, then 
resident in Lille, and who, Moore tells us, 
attended Miss Linley in an illness she had 
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on her arrival at that town, and which was 
the result of fatigue and excitement : 


“ DEAR Sir, 

“Tt will not be improper to give one of 
the papers in a glass of white wine twice a day 
—morning and evening. Don’t wait supper on 
me as my time is not my own. Compliments 
and wishes of health to your lady. 

“T remain, 
“R. D. 
“15th April, 1772.” 


The letter is addressed to ‘“ Monsieur 
Sherridan, Gentilhomme Anglais, 4 l’hétel de 
Bourbon, ‘sur la Grande Place.” 

A letter written by Sheridan to his brother 
bears the same date as the above letter, and 
in it he speaks of Miss Linley’s having been 
ill. He adds :— 


“ All is well I hope, and I hope, too, that though 
you may have been ignorant for some time of our 
proceedings, you never could have been uneasy 
lest anything should tempt me to depart, even in 
thought, from the honour and consistency which 
engaged me at first.” 


Their change of route had hitherto pre- 
vented their being followed, but now Mr. 
Linley arrived to bring home his truant 
daughter, and “the whole party set off 
amicably together for England.” Mr. Linley’s 
amicableness is rather surprising, as he had 
been told nothing about the marriage, which 
was only to be divulged in case of absolute 
necessity. But he no doubt felt he was 
hardly entitled to censure very severely the 
conduct of a young man, who had certainly 
saved his daughter from the consequences to 
which his own criminal carelessness had 
exposed her. 

In the meantime the greatest excitement 
reigned at home. Charles’s love-lorn solitude 
at the farm was disturbed at break of day 
by the news of his brother’s flight with 
Miss Linley. He hastened back to Bath, 
angry and indignant at having been, as he 
thought, betrayed by his brother. There 
also was Mathews, who, furious at finding 
himself foiled, just as he thought his nefarious 
designs were about to be crowned with 
success, vented his rancour in a most insulting 
notice published in the Bath Chronicle. 

Such was the state of affairs which Richard 
found on his arrival in England. He saw 
Mathews in London, who told him his brother 
was a party to the publication of the notice 
just mentioned. As soon as Sheridan arrived 
in Bath he discovered the falseness of 
the charge. The brothers had, however, a 
rather stormy interview, and, much to the 
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alarm of their sisters, who overheard high 
words pass between them, they left the 
house together in the middle of the night. 
Not, however, to fight with one another, as 
the sisters feared, but to post off to London, 
that Richard might seek satisfaction from 
Mathews for his insolent publication, and his 
calumny of Charles. What must have been 
poor Eliza’s feelings when next morning the 
sisters ran to her for information, thinking 
she would be sure to know all about Richard's 
plans, but she knew as little about it as 
they did, and they could only mingle their 
tears over the unknown danger of the dear 
brother and lover. While they thus waited 
in an agony of suspense, the brothers had 
arrived in London, and Richard had at once 
challenged Mathews. The duel was arranged 
to take place in Hyde Park. They met 
there with their respective seconds the 
same evening, about six o'clock. Mathews 
objected to the ground selected ; they accord- 
ingly wandered from place to place, he 
finding some fault with each fresh site—his 
courage “oozing out at the palms of his 
hands” as they went—till Sheridan, full of 
fury and contempt, could stand it no longer, 
and at Mathews’s proposal to defer the 
meeting till the next morning, declared he 
would brook no further delay, that “this 
was trifling work.”’ Finally, they adjourned 
to an upper room in the “Castle Tavern,” 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and there 
they fought. The upshot of the affair being, 
that Mathews, having behaved like the coward 
and bully he was, was obliged to beg his 
life, and to make Sheridan a written apology, 
which was published in the Bath Chronicle. 
With this document in his pocket Sheridan re- 
turned to Bath in triumph to cheer the droop- 
ing heart of poor Eliza. But what a position 
was theirs! Loving one another passionately, 
unable to meet except by chance or stealth, 
yet united by marriage—a marriage they 
dared not avow, knowing very well the 
parents on both sides would have been only 
too glad to break it. They used to meet in 
a grotto in Spring Gardens. Moore says 
these meetings took place before their flight 
to France, but it is much more likely to 
have been at this time. The grotto must 
have witnessed many a tender interview, and 
also, no doubt, many a scene of jealousy on 
his part—which she forgave, woman-like, 
for the sake of the love which gave it birth. 
Indeed he would have been a very stoic had 
he not been jealous. The husband of a 


lovely and fascinating creature, whom he 
dared not openly claim for fear of losing her 
altogether, and from whose society he was 
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debarred whilst indifferent strangers were 
free to enjoy its charm; poor Sheridan! 
every smile she bestowed, however innocently, 
must have been an agony to him. How 
passionately she loved him in return, and 
how thoroughly she shared his feelings is 
best shown by the letters she wrote him at 
this time, and during the year following. 
They are full of passion, expressed with an 
ingenuous and frank simplicity which is most 
charming. 
“ Eleven o’Clock. 

“Though I parted from you so lately, and 
though I expect to see you again so soon, yet I 
must be plaguing you with my scrawl. Oh, my 
dearest love, 1am never happy but when I am 
with you. I cannot speak or think of anything 
else. When shall we have another happy half- 
hour? I declare I have not yet felt real joy 
since I came from France before this hour. 
Perhaps now whilst I am writing and amusing 
myself by expressing the tender sentiments which 
I feel for you, you are flirting with Miss W. ; 
or some other handsome girl, and making fine 
speeches—don’t scold me, I do not believe any 
such thing, but give me leave to doubt that I 
may with as pleasure be convinced to the 
contrary. No; my life and Soul, I love you to 
such a Degree, that I should never bear to see 
you (even in joak) show any particular attention 
to another. Judge then by my writing if I 
doubt your constancy. When shall I- hear from 
you! Let me have that satisfaction at least, 
altho’ it is impossible to see you so often. If you 
do speak to that woman, I think we might con- 
trive to send our letters there, directed under 
feigned names. I could easily frame some excuse 
for getting them. Till then I shall expect you 
will write your letters and give them yourself 

for I do insist on hearing from you, for I am 
sure it is nothing but laziness that prevents you. 
... . Let me see, what have I more to say }— 
nothing but the same dull story over and over 
again—that I love you to distraction, and that I 
would prefer you and beggary, before any other 
man with athrope. I will call you Horatio—that 
is the name you gave yourself in that sweet poem 
—write to me then, my dear Horatio, and tell 
me that you are equally sincere and constant.... 

“My hand dahon so at this moment I can 
scarce hold the pen. My father came into my 
room this moment, and I had but just time to 
stuff the letter behind the glass. “T'was well he 
did not take much notice of me. Good-bye. 
God bless you.” 





The sweet poem she refers to is evidently 
the one commencing, “Uncouth is this 
grotto of moss-covered stone,’ in which the 
following lines oceur :-— 


“Then tell me, thou grotto of moss-covered stone, 
And tell me, thou willow, with leaves dripping 
dew, 
Did Delia seem vexed when Horatio was gone, 
And did she confess her resentment to you ?” 


“ Twelve o’ Clock, 

“You unconscionable creature to make me sit 
up this time of the night to scribble nonsense to 
you, when you will not let me hear one word 
from you for this week to come. Oh, my dear, 
you are the Tyrant indeed, yet do not fancy I 
would do this if it was not equally agreeable to 
myself. Indeed, my dearest love, I am never 
happy except when I am with you, or writing to 
you. Why did you run away so soon to-night ? 
Tho’ I could not enjoy your conversation freely, 
yet it was a consolation to me that you were so 
near me. I gave up my cards the moment you 
left me, as I could not play with any patience. 
My father and I had a long conversation this 
morning. He wanted me to go to a private 
concert at Mr. Davenport’s, but i availed myself 
of his promise, and excused myself, as I am 
resolved not to go so much to those kind of 
meetings. He says he shall have a concert for 
my brother’s benefit in a fortnight, and he shall 
expect my performance without any objections. 
You know ¥ could not refuse him, but I am 
resolved never to go into public but on these 
occasions.” 


Mr. Linley, when persuading her to return 
home from France, had promised that she 
should not be compelled to appear in public ; 
which promise he did not, however, keep, as 
we shall presently find her singing at 
Oxford. 


“My mother and me called on Miss Roscoe 
this evening, where we talked a great deal about 
you. Miss R—— said she was sure you and I 
should make a match of it. Nay, she said the 
whole world was of opinion that we should be 
married in less than a month. Only think of 
this, bright Hevn’s! God bless you, my dear, dear 
love. lam so weary I must go to bed. There 
is but one thing that could keep me awake, and 
that is your company. Once more adieu. . . . 

“Upon my knees, half nacked, once more I am 
going to tire you with my nonsense. I could 
not bear to see this little blank without filling it 
up. Tho’ I do not know with what, as I have 
almost exhausted the budget of news which I 
had colected since our long absence. I do insist 
that you write to me, you lazy wretch, can’t you 
take so smalla trouble? I can receive your letters 
by the same method. My sister is very impatient 
that I don’t come into bed, but I feel more happi- 
ness in this situation, tho’ I am half froze, than 
in the warmest bed in England.” 


When Sheridan, in 1798, produced his 
adaptation of Zhe Stranger, the appearance 
in it of the song, “I have a silent sorrow 
here,” led to his being accused of plagiarism. 
Moore, however, rebuts the accusation, and 
says that the original verses were given to 
him, as genuine, by a near connection of 
Sheridan’s. It is most likely the lines were 
written about the same time as these letters 
of Miss Linley’s—perhaps in answer to 
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some reproach she had addressed to him. 
Such an association would give them an 
interest, even did their own merit not make 
them worth quoting :— 


“Think not, my love, when secret grief 
Preys on my saddened heart, , 
Think not | wish a mean relief, 

Or would from sorrow part. 


Dearly I prize the sighs sincere, 
That my true fondness prove, 

Nor would I wish to check the tear 
That flows from hapless love ! 


Alas ! though doomed to hope in vain, 
The joys that love requite, 

Yet will I cherish all its pain, 

With sad, but dear delight. 


This treasured grief, this loved despair 
My lot for ever be, 

But, dearest, may the pangs I bear 

Be never known to thee.” 


Eliza, too, sometimes found solace for her 
feelings in committing them to verse. The 
following sentimental ditty, though not 
possessing any special literary excellence, 
may perhaps be read with interest as being 
her composition. It bears the date of the 
23rd May, 1772: 


ELIZA’S CHOICE, 


“Tf e’er again Eliza’s heart 
Should careless from her stray, 
Oh ! let it find no anxious smart 
Where’er ’tis doomed to stay. 


But let the youth whose fate it is 
The wanderer to detain, 

Find equal tenderness in her, 
Nor wish to break the chain. 


Let him be blest with every charm 
Which virtue can bestow, 
Whate’er my anxious heart alarm 
With doubts that menace woe. 


I wish not to be fortune’s slave, 
I ask not wealth or power ; 
A competence is all I crave 
To cheer the drooping hour. 


Blest with content in humble cot 
Ill not disdain to dwell, 

Nor envy fools their prouder lot, 
Whose domes with grandeur swell. 


Let them at balls with splendour shine 
And roll in luxury, 

Let them with gold and gems be fine, 
These have no charms for me. 


The sweets of solitude to share 
With the dear youth I love, 
Shall be my only joy and care, 
No more I wish to prove. 


With him to wander o’er the mead, 
Which spring hath newly drest, 

And praise the power which thus decreed 
We should be truly blest. 


To view the bushes how they bloom, 
And throw their sweets around, 

While birds with joy their songs resume 
And hills and dales resound. 


Should sorrow e’er oppress his heart, 
And cloud his brow serene, 

Though nature all her sweets impart 
To deck the beauteous scene, 


T’ll lead him from the noonday heat 
Within some shady bower, 

There soothe his soul with concord sweet, 
Or music’s soothing power. 


Or if a book will more amuse, 

And ease his pensive mind, 

Some favourite author will I chuse, 
Till he’s to peace resigned.” 


The next letter was evidently written on 
the eve of her departure to fulfil a round of 
engagements to sing in different towns. It 
speaks for itself as to his state of mind and 
hers, though she little suspected what tragic 
event was to occur before they met again :— 


“ Wednesday night, Twelve o' Clock. 

“The anxiety I felt whilst in dear Horatio’s 
company to-night would not let me feel the pains 
of separation, but now that I am retired, and at 
full liberty to give way to my own unpleasing 
ideas, I cannot describe what I feel to be so long 
divided from you.. Oh, my love, how vain are 
your doubts and suspicions, believe me, if I 
thought it possible for me to change my present 
sentiments of you I should despise myself. Never 
shall you have the least reason to suspect my 
constancy or my love. I am in a very gloomy 
disposition to-night, but I will not give way to it. 
I will try to forget every disagreeable cireum- 
stance, and only look forward to those happy 
hours which I hope are still in store for us. 
With what rapture shall we meet, when we may 
do so without constraint. When I may live in 
your arms without the fear of parents, or the ill- 
natured world. I could write to you without 
ever leaving off, but my sister insists on my 
coming to bed. It is now near one o’clock, and I 
am to be up by five to-morrow. God bless you, 
my ever dear Horatio. Think of me while I am 
absent, and don’t let any idea disturb your peace 
in regard to me, for whiles I live I can never 
cease to be your own Eliza.” 


The next letter is dated :— 


“OxrorD, Monday, Twelve o’Clock-. 
“ How shall I account to my dear Horatio for 
my long absence. Will he permit me to excuse 
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myself by pleading the continual hurry which I 
have been in since I parted from him. Indeed, 
nothing should have hindered my writing before 
but the shocking situation I was in, all day con- 
fined to my business, and at night my mother 
took away the candle for fear I should read. We 
came here this morning, and I have taken the 
first opportunity to assure you of my unabated 
love.” 


She goes on to tell him how she went to a 
masquerade at Chester. The crowd being 
so great going in that she got separated 
from her party. 


“The fright” [she says] “overcame me, and I 
fainted in the midst of them. On the return of 
my senses, I found somebody going to pull me 
by my legs as you would a dead horse. This 
roused me, and I gave them a hearty kick. 

“ At last I got to this famous affair, but never 
was disappointment equal to mine to see such a 
nonsensical puppet show. I walked about as 
tired of the masquerade as I am at a long sermon. 
The impudent looks and speeches of the men was 
too much for me. I forgot I had a mask on, and 
really felt affronted at their ill-bred stares. .. . 

“At Cambridge” [she says] “I was taken ill in 
the church during the Oratorio of Samson. I 
fainted and was carried out. This raised no 
small bustle among the Cantabs, as they call 
them, I need not describe them to you. They 
are a strange set, tho’ upon the whole I think 
they are more Rational beings than the Oxonians. 

. I shall be very happy when I am once more 
in Bath. 1 cannot tell how much I long to see 
you, to ask you a thousand questions, Oh, my 
dear Horatio, I have had many perplexing 
thoughts since I have been absent, but I will 
hope for the best. If I find you well and happy 
on my return, I shall be content. It is much 
if I am not with you almost as soon as this 
letter. Till then receive my tenderest affections, 
and let me find you constant as I left you. If 
my prayers are granted, I shall once more embrace 
my Horatio, and convince him how sincerely I 
am his Eliza.”. 


It was to be longer than she thought, 
however, before she saw “ Horatio” again. 
At the very time she was writing, a dreadful 
piece of news was on its way to her. 
Mathews, who by his conduct in the late 
affair had brought on himself universal con- 
tempt, was urged by a friend to try and 
rehabilitate himself, by again challenging 
Sheridan, which he accordingly did. The 
challenge was accepted. They met at Kings- 
down, a few miles from Bath, and there had 
a most bloodthirsty encounter. Mathews’s 
sword having broken, he tripped up Sheri- 
dan, and they fell—Sheridan underneath. 
Mathews, according to the account of his 
own second, “beat Sheridan in the face 
either with his fist or the hilt of his sword.” 
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After a prolonged scuffle Sheridan’s sword 
then broke; but on being told to beg his 
life, he replied, “No, by God I won't!” 
They were finally separated by their seconds. 
Sheridan being carried badly wounded to 
Bath, while Mathews made for London— 
after which this history knows him no 
more. 

The news of this duel reached Oxford 
during Miss Linley’s farewell performance. 
In order, however, not to risk her being 
unable to sing, it was carefully kept from 
her, and it was only when on her way back 
to Bath that it was broken to her. Over- 
come by the horror and shock of such intelli- 
gence, she quite lost her self-possession, and 
cried out, “My husband, my husband!” 
insisting on her right as his wife to be near 
him, and to watch over him ; and thus imperil- 
ling the secret they had hitherto so carefully 
kept. Her incautious words confirmed the 
suspicions of the parents as to the existence 
of a marriage, and she was more closely 
watched than ever. Sheridan’s father forbade 
all intercourse between his daughters and 
Miss Linley, but they, full of sympathy for 
their friend, and for the brother whom they 
so much loved, found means to convey letters 
between the lovers. We find her writing to 
him :—- 


“T cannot resist the opportunity of thanking 
my dearest Horatio for his concern for me ; believe 
me I have not been in my senses these two days, 
but the happy account of your recovery has 
restored them ¢ Oh, my dearest Love, when shall 
I see you. I will not ask you to write, as I am 
sure it must hurt you. I am going to Wells to- 
morrow, I am oblidged to be there before my 
father returns, and we expect him very soon. I 
shall not be happy till 1 hear from you there. 
Oh, my Horatio, I did not know till now how 
much I loved you. Believe me, had you died I 
should certainly have dressed myself as a man 
and chalenged M——, he should have killed me, 
or I would have revenged you myself. 1 cannot 
stay to write more as Mr. P—— is waiting. I 
suppose you can trust him. I will not write 
again till I hear from you at Wells, as I do not 
know how to direct safely. 

“God in Heaven bless you, my dearest Horatio, 
and restore you once more to health, to happi- 
ness, and to the arms of your Eliza.” 


As soon as Sheridan was well enough to 
be moved, his father, more determined than 
ever in his opposition to his marriage with 
Miss Linley, sent him to stay with some old 
friends at Waltham Abbey in Essex, and the 
Mr. P—— mentioned in these letters is 
probably the Mr. Parker with whom he was 
staying. 

There does not seem to be any really 
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intelligible reason for all this opposition on 
the part of Sheridan’s father, or for his long 
estrangement from his son. Mr. Linley, no 
doubt, opposed the marriage because it 
would have been more to his advantage, 
either to have married his daughter to one 
of the wealthy suitors who were not wanting, 
or to have kept her unmarried, and profited 
by her talents. These motives, however, did 
not exist in the case of Mr. Sheridan. His 
conduct can only be accounted for by his be- 
ing, as Dr. Parr tells us, “‘a whimsical and 
wrong-headed man.”’ The fact that his son— 
the son, too, with whom he had so little 
sympathy, whose failings he judged so 
severely—should venture to choose a wife 
without asking his permission, was quite 
sufficient to anger him; while even her 
beauty and talents probably did not, in his 
rigid judgment overbalance the unpleasant 
notoriety into which the Mathews affair had 
forced her, blameless though she was. Then 
there were the duels: perhaps the most 
upardonable offence of all. Though duelling 
yas the custom of the day, yet many people 
objected to it on principle, and Thomas 
Sheridan was apparently one of the number. 
In a letter written by his daughter after his 
death, in which she speaks of her efforts to 
reconcile her brother and father after the 
second duel, she says :—‘ My father’s dis- 
pleasure threatened to involve me in the 
denunciations against him, for committing 
what he considered as a crime.” 

It was, perhaps, a piece of Quixotism on 
the part of Sheridan to give a scoundrel 
like Mathews an opportunity of justifying 
himself at his expense. But over-sensitive- 
ness on the point of honour, even though 
pushed to Quixotism, is a fault on the right 
side, and surely “better becomes” a young 
man than the extreme prudence, and priggish 
tone of superiority displayed by his brother 
Charles in a letter, quoted by Moore, from 
which the following extract is taken : 


“ Lonpon, July 3rd, 1782. 
* Dear Dick, 

“Tt was with the deepest concern I received 
the late accounts of you, though it was somewhat 
softened by the assurance of your not being in 
the least danger. You cannot conceive the un- 
easiness it occasioned my father. Both he and I 
were resolved to believe the best, and to suppose 
you safe, but then we neither of us approve of 
the cause in which you suffer. All your friends 
here condemn you. You risked everything 
where you had nothing to gain, to give your 
antagonist the thing he wished—a chance for re- 
covering his reputation. Your courage was past 
dispute. He wanted to get rid of the contemp- 
tible opinion he was held in, and you were good- 


natured enough to let him do it at your expense, 
It is not now a time to scold, but all your friends 
were of opinion you could with the greatest 
propriety have refused to meet him. For my 
part I shall suspend my judgement till better 
informed.” 


This is no doubt quite true, but remember- 
ing the writer’s age—only a year his brother’s 
senior—one feels inclined to say with Sir 
Peter Teazle, ‘Oh, damn your sentiments!” 

The following letter was written in 
pencil :— 


“ Tuesday night, Twelve o’ Clock. 
“You see to what shifts I am reduced. I have 
lost my ink, but I hope you will be able to 
understand me as I could not resist the inclination 
I had to thank my dear Horatio for his sweet 
letter—but is it possible you can ever believe I 
can change, or bestow one serious thought on any 
object, or any other pursuit in life? My whole 
soul is devoted to you; nor would I change my 
present condition to be the wife of any man. 
ret, though I despise the ties that govern vulgar 
souls, yet I must look sometimes towards a time 
when I hope it will be in my dear Horatio’s 
power, at least, to make me his in every sense 
of the word... .. But as it is we must submit 
till fortune puts it in our power to be happy in 
our own way. How could you tease me about 
Miss C——? Indeed, my love, if you believe 
her you will hurt me very much, as I give you 
my word and honour I never gave her the least 
reason to think that you was of the least conse- 
quence with me more than as a friend. Nor 
could the hints that Sissy dropt proceed from 
anything I ever said, as I assure you I never have 
nor ever will make a confident of any one; be 
easy then, my dearest love, on that head, as I am 
resolved for once to convince you that I can keep 
a secret. How beautiful at this moment does that 
Bright moon appear! Yes, my Horatio, it was 
conscious that thy Eliza’s thoughts were wholly 
fixed on thee, nor can any other idea remove thy 
loved remembrance from my heart, I feel I love 
you every day more tenderly ; I cannot support 
the idea of a separation, and yet I have sometimes 
horrid thoughts of your going to Dublin.” 


His father had accepted an engagement 
in Dublin during the winter, and had given 
up his house in Bath, taking his daughters 
with him. 


- “Oh, my lov’d Horatio, what then will become 
of your Eliza? but I will not make myself un- 
happy with imaginary evils. If you love me, 
and will always be constant in every situation, 
I will be yet at peace, and in that hope even, it 
is impossible, but I must be happy. 

“*One woe doth tread upon another's heels, so 
fast they follow.’ I had before lost my ink, and 
now my candle is just burnt out. God bless you, 
my dear, Dear Love, believe me tenderly and 
sincerely your Eliza.” 
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Sheridan remained at Waltham Abbey till 
the following spring—some short absences 
there were, however, during which he 
managed to see Miss Linley, who was in 
London in fulfilment of her engagements. 
The next letter has evidently been written 
after one of these meetings. 


“ How can you, my dear Horatio, torment your- 
self and me with such unjust suspiscions} My 
behaviour last night proceeded from the anxiety 
I felt on perceiving you look so remarkably 
grave. If I was prudent, it was my fathers 
conversation that Rats me so. He declared he 
would sooner follow me to the grave than see me 
married to you, as you would ruin me, and your- 
self, in a short time by your extravagance. I 
know he watched us last night, twas that which 
made me cautious. If I said anything in my 
note to offend you, impute it to my desire to 
have you esteemed by my father. You cannot 
have any doubts in regard to R——? Believe 
me, I have wrote to him to put an end to any 
further hopes. I never can think of another. I| 
do not know how to see you; my situation at 
present is very disagree: uble. I am not suffered 
to go out without my father or mother, and I am 
so watched I can scarce find a moment to write. 
We must have patience. In the meantime assure 
yourself of the sincerity of my intentions, for I 
ever will be my dear Horatio’s Eliza.” 


The next three letters all relate to that 
“serious misunderstanding,” of which Moore 
speaks. The two or three words in the 
following letter which have been rendered 
illegible by the lapse of time, can easily be 
supplied by the reader :— 


“Wetts, Saturday morning. 

“To what can I impute your silence, at a time, 
os when you must be certain I am in the most 

sadful state of suspense — — — — 
caiaie with the greatest — that - your letter 
would put an*end to my doubts and fears, but 
how was I surprised not to find one when it was 
my particular request. I received a letter from 
my mother, which has, if possible, increased my 
uneasiness. After telling me that my father and 
yours have had many serious conversations, she 
adds, ‘I could say more, but am not permitted.’ 
I am ordered to stay here a week longer. My 
father wrote two or three lines at the bottom, 
where he tells me how your father has behaved, 
and of your sending him a note, but he says that 
isno use to him, as you are under age, and he 
does not supose it will be within your power to 
keep your word. It is strongly suspected that 
we are married, and that I discovered it in my 
fright when I first heard of your duel. Then 
there is a long lecture, with hopes that it is not 
true, and that I will convince the world that I 
had more spirit, and prudence, &e., &e. Now 
what am I to think of all this? Can you imagine, 
Horatio, that I can be easy under these circum- 
stances? For God’s sake, write tome. Tell me 
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what has | and do not hide anything 
from me. I have been tortured with ten thousand 
aprehensions ever since your first letter, and 
now, if possible, I am more so. If I do not 
hear from you by the next post I shall begin to 
think that my happiness is no longer dear to 
you. Therefore, if you still wish me to believe 
you faithful, do not fail to comfort your sincere 
Eliza.” 


From what follows, it is evident that a 
most unscrupulous opposition to the marriage 
was now carried on. They were to be 
separated at any cost : 


“ T have been so grossly deceived by you and by 
every one that it has almost depriv ed me of my 
reason—but I have paid too, too dear for my 
experience ever to put it in your power—or any 
one’s to impose on me again. did not expect 
you would attempt to vindicate your conduct, 
you cannot, S——n, to me. Think, oh! reflect 
one moment on what I have suffered, and then 
judge if I can again consent to risk my life and 
oe For God’s sake, S——n, do not 
endeavour to plunge me again into misery. 
Consider the situation I am in. Consider how 
much your persisting to refuse my letters will 
distress me. I cannot, never will, be yours. 
Reason—Honour—everything forbid it. This is 
not a sudden resolution, but the consequence of 
cool deliberation and reflection. You are sensible 
it is not from caprice, but when I tell you I have 
lately had some conversation with Mrs. L—— and 
Miss C——y, you will not suppose I will be 
again deceived. 

“Farewell: if you value my peace return my 
letters,” 

Between this and the next letter some 
time would seem to have elapsed :— 


“ Thursday night, Twelve o’ Clock. 

“T did not think to have opened another letter 
of yours, but I was deceived by your telling the 
maid they were my papers. I am too well con- 
vinced that you have art and eloquence sufficient 
to impose on one less credulous than me. For 
that reason, tho’ I was sure you could not so far 
clear yourself as to induce me to disbelieve what 
I have such undoubted proofs of, I did not 
chuse to enter the lists with so subtle an aurguer, 
but you oblidge me (contrary to my intention) to 
take up the pen. Why, S——n, will you thus 
distress me? Why endeavour to disturb that 
repose which owe? some time I have tried to court ? 
I conjure you, by all you hold dear, cease to 
persecute me. I never can be yours. There are 
now insuperable bars betwixt us. Do not let the 
mistaken notion of pity impose on you. You 
are Deceived. You know not your own heart—it 
is not in your nature to be constant, especially to 
one who is so much in your Power, but if you 
still persist in thinking your happiness connected 
with mine, I now assure you it is not in your 
power to make me happy. I have gone through 
such scenes from my infancy, of distress, Disap- 
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pointment and Deceit, it has taken from me that 
keen sensibility which has been the cause of all 
my misfortunes. My Heart is no longer suscep- 
tible of Love ; ’tis dead to every tender feeling. 
You think I hate you. Heaven knows I do not, 
but I cannot Love you nor any Man. Your cold- 
ness, your neglect, your contempt, at a time when 
[ stood so much in need of every consolation to 
support me, prey’d on my mind, and the con- 
vincing proofs I have since received of your 
Behaviour completed my cure. I saw you in 
such a light, I could not but despise you, but 
tho’ I now do not look upon you in that Light, I 
own to you I do not love. I cannot reflect one 
moment. What was it that first induced me to 
regard you? You are sensible when I left Bath 
I had no idea of you but as a friend. It was not 
your person that gained my affection. No, 
S——-n, it was that Delicacy, that Tender Com- 
passion, that interest which you seemed to take 
in my welfare, these were the motives which 
induced me to Love you. When these were lost, 
when I found you no longer the Man my fond 
imagination had painted you, when, instead of 
respect, I found myself spoken of with contempt, 
laugh’d at, made the Sport of your Idle Hours, 
and the subject of your Wit, with every Milener’s 
Prentice in Bath. When I was convinced of 
this, how could I love, how could I continue 
blindly to esteem the Man who had used me so 
basely. In regard to your omission in writing to 
me, that is the least crime my heart accuses you 
off, but I assure you I wrote fteice, and put the 
Letters in the Post Office myself, they could not 
Miscarry. In the first (which you say was cold), 
I beg’d, I entreated you to write ; but receiving 
no answer, I again renew’d my request, and urged 
it by every sacred tie. In answer to this P—— 
shewed me what you had writ to him, where you 
desire to know if I insisted on your breaking 
your promise to your father, and where you offer 
to come to Bath. I own I was hurt. What 
could I have said more than I had already done ? 
Were not my entreaties and supplications suffi- 
cient to prevail (if your own affection was not 
strong enough to prompt you), but you must ask 
if I insisted on your compliance? You know, 
S——n, I could not insist, I had put it out of 
my power. I told you before we Parted that I 
might Desire, Request, but should never insist on 
anything from you. Your proposal of coming to 
Bath I looked upon as mere Words, as you was 
well assured your father would not permit it. 
Besides how ridiculously contradictory did it 
appear, that you, who held a promise so sacred as 
to refuse writing, would yet break through every 
tie of honour to see me, How could you suppose 
me so blind as not to see the absurdity of such a 
proposal, In regard to P—— , upon my honour, 
his Behaviour to you in regard to me, has been 
consistent with the strictest friendship, and I 
sincerely believe he has been basely belied, for I 
am well convinced he is a worthy man. At 
present you see everything through the mist of 
passion, but let reason once more chase the cloud 
of suspiscion from your mind, and you will think 
with me that P—— has not deserved your 
resentment. 


“T do not judge from appearances. If I did, I 
should be weak enough to listen to your plausible 
excuses ; but S——n, I cannot be again deceived, 
I am altered in every respect. I look back on 
my past conduct with Horror; I cannot be 
happy, but yet I trust I shall not be miserable. . 
I am acquainted with your Behaviour in regard 
to your father and Sissy. I know by what 
means my Letters were made Publick. In short 
there is not a circumstance, nor a disrespectful 
word of yours that I am not acquainted with, 
tho’ I did not get but little intelligence by Miss 
C——, It is useless, therefore, your endeavour- 
ing to extenuate your behaviour. I cannot look 
upon you in the light I formerly did. Besides, 
supposing you was even to convince me you had 
never been guilty, I never could be yours. The 
remorse, the Horror which I feel when I reflect 
on my past conduct, would not permit me to 
marry the man who would have it so much in 
his power to upbraid me. After this declaration 
I hope you will no longer refuse returning me 
my letters ; be assured this is the last you will 
ever receive from me. You say you will not 
give them up till I declare I love another man. 
Do not distress me so much as to continue in 
that resolution, believe me, I am incapable of 
loving any man. They cannot be of any use to 
you. Do not think I shall alter my resolution, 
or that I am to be Terrifyed by your threats. I 
will not think so basely of vour Principles, as to 
think you meant anything by them. There are 
insurmountable obstacles to prevent our ever 
being united, even supposing I could be induced 
again to believe you. I did not think to have 
told you of a great one, but I must, or you will 
not be convinced that I am in earnest. Know 
then that before I left Bath, after 1 had refused 
Sir T——- C——”* [Sir Thomas Clarges, Moore 
observes, that this was one of the various alliances 
invented for her at .this period] ‘and two other 
gentlemen of fortune, on your account, who I 
found had given up all thought of me, in the 
anguish of my soul, which was torn with all the 
agonys of remorse and rage, I vowed in the most 
solemn manner, on my knees, before my Parents, 
that I never would be yours by my own consent, 
let what would be the consequence. My Father 
took advantage of my distress, and by upbraid- 
ings mixed with persuasions prevailed on me to 
Promise that I would marry the first man that 
offered, I repented that I had made this promise 
afterwards, for tho’ I resolved never to be yours, 
I had not the least intention to be another's. I 
comforted myself with thinking I should not be 
sollicited, but I was deceived. My father before 
we left Bath received proposals for me from a 
gentleman in London, which he insisted on my 
accepting. I endeavoured to evade his earnest 
request, but he urged my promise in such a 
manner I could not refuse to see him (at least). 
He has visited me two or three times since we 
have been here. He is not a young man, but I 
believe a worthy one. When I found my father 
so resolute, I resolved to acquaint the gentleman 
with every circumstance of my life. I did, and 
instead of inducing him to give me up, he is now 
more earnest than ever. I have declared it is 
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not possible for me to love him, but he says he 
will depend on my generosity. In short, there 
is nothing I have not done to persuade him to 
leave me, but in vain. He has promised my 
father not to take my fortune, ond you may be 
assured this circumstance will have great weight 
with him.” [This naive admission shows the 
Professor in a very characteristic light. ] 

“You see how I am situated. If this was not 
the case I could never be your wife. Therefore 
I conjure you to leave me, and cease Persecuting 
me. My father has this minute left me, he 
knows I am writing to you, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty I pacifyed him—he was going 
immediately to your lodgings. He has given 
strict orders to Hannah to bring every letter to 
him. You will make me eternally miserable, if 
you persist after what I have told you. Be 
assured I will not open any letter of yours, nor 
will I write again. If you wish me to think my 
happiness is dear to you, return my letters. If 
not, I cannot compel you, but I will hope your 
generosity will not permit you to make an 
improper use of them. For God’s sake write no 
more, I tremble at the consequences,” 


Though no pains had been spared to put 
Sheridan before her in the worst possible 
light—as a heartless, unprincipled scoundrel, 
who had amused: himself at her expense, and 
then dishonourably betrayed her confidence 
—it is plain to be seen from this letter that 
she loved him still, in spite of all ; and it is 
not surprising to find that this “subtle 
arguer”’ succeeded in clearing himself, and 
with his enchanter’s wand, caused all her 
“undoubted proofs” and “ insuperable bars” 
to vanish into thin air. The result showed 


that he cleared himself to her satisfac- 
tion. A woman, though she may forgive 


a crime in the man she loves, never forgives 
a meanness; and it would be difficult to 
conceive a more unpardonable meanness 
than such a“betrayal of confidence would 
have been. 

Mr. Linley finding that all his efforts 
were unavailing finally recognised the use- 
lessness of further opposition. True love 
scored a victory, and on the 13th April, 1773, 
they were publicly married. 

The following—one of the most exquisite 
of Sheridan’s songs, of which Moore justly 
says :—‘ It is impossible to believe that such 
verses as these had no deeper inspiration than 
the imaginary loves of an opera ”——was very 
probably inspired by this quarrel, and may 
be fitly quoted here :— 


* Ah ! cruel maid ! how hast thou changed 
The temper of my mind. 
My heart, by thee, from love estranged, 
Becomes, like thee, unkind. 


By fortune favour’d, clear in fame 
I once ambitious was ; 

And friends I had, who fann’d the flame, 
And gave my youth applause. 


But now my weakness all accuse, 
Yet vain their taunts on me ; 

Friends, fortune, fame itself I'd lose 
To gain one smile from thee. 


And only thou should not despise 
My weakness or my woe ; 

If I am mad in others’ eyes, 
’Tis thou hast made me so. 


But days like this, with doubting curst, 
I will not long endure— 

Am I disdained—I know the worst, 
And likewise know my cure. 


If false her vows she dare renounce, 
That instant ends my pain ; 

For oh, the heart must break at once 
; eg 
That cannot hate again. 


Sheridan and his wife spent the first months 
of their married life in a little cottage at 
East Burnham. In the winter they went to 
London and lodged in the house of Storace 
the musician in Marylebone. The following 
year their first child was born: the “Tom” 
Sheridan afterwards so well known. In 
this year they established themselves in a 
house in Orchard Street, Portman Square, 
and in November, 1774, we find him 
writing to his father-in-law: “There will 
be a comedy of mine in rehearsal at 
Covent Garden within a few days.” This 
comedy was The Rivals. It was played for 
the first time on the 17th January, 1775, 
barely two years after his marriage. It was 
unfavourably received the first night in con- 
sequence of the bad acting of the part of Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger. It was then withdrawn, 
somewhat cut down, and the part of Sir 
Lucius transferred to Mr. Clinch. The result 
was an immense success. The profits con- 
siderably exceeding the £600 mentioned by 
Sheridan in the letter just quoted as the 
extent of his hopes in that direction. Of 
course there was great excitement amongst 
the Linley family, and much kindly rejoicing 
over the success of the play. They credited 
Mrs. Sheridan with being the author of its 
charming epilogue. Her sister writes :— 
“You must not contradict me when I say 
you wrote the much admired epilogue to 
The Rivals. How I long to read it! What 
makes it more certain is that my /ather 
guessed it was yours the first time he saw 
it praised in the paper.” 

Even old Mr. Sheridan, still obdurate and 
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unreconciled to his son, could not resist 
going to see his much talked-of comedy. 
And we read how Sheridan, having heard 
by chance of his father and sisters being 
in the theatre, placed himself where he could 
watch them unobserved the entire evening, 
and on his return home burst into tears 
overcome by the thought that he alone was 
forbidden to approach them or speak to them. 

Sheridan’s next production was an un- 
important little farce called, St. Patrick's 
Day: or, the Scheming Lieutenant, which was 
performed at Covent Garden on the 2nd 
May, 1775. It is said he wrote the piece 
for Mr. Clinch out of gratitude for his able 
performance in 7'he Rivals. He lost no time 
in following up his first success, and produced 
the opera of 7'he Duenna, the musical part of 
which he confided to his father-in-law. 

The Duenna was performed at Covent 
Garden on the 2lst November, 1775, with 
immense success. Moore says, “the run of 
this opera has, I believe, no parallel in the 
annals of the drama,” though in these days 
of long “‘runs”’ its score of seventy-five nights 
seems insignificant enough. Garrick at Drury 
Lane felt it behoved him tolook to his receipts, 
and by way of a rival attraction revived 
Mrs. Frances Sheridan’s comedy The Dis- 
covery. Thus we find the works of mother 
and son charming the town at the two leading 
theatres. This rivalry between Garrick and 
The Duenna was the cause of a witty saying 
to the effect that “the old woman would be 
the death of the old man.” 

Though Garrick and Thomas Sheridan had 
not always been on the most friendly terms 
that does not seem to have caused any 
unfriendly feelings on Garrick’s part towards 
his old rival’s son. On the contrary, anything 
we know of his conduct to Sheridan shows 
that his feeling for him was kind and 
friendly ; and when towards the close of the 
year 1775 Garrick determined to retire from 
the stage and sell his share of Drury Lane 
Theatre, the man he selected to succeed him 
was Sheridan. 

In his purchase of Drury Lane Sheridan 
was associated with Mr. Linley and Dr. 
Ford. £35,000 was the sum paid to Garrick 
for his moiety, divided as follows between 
the three purchasers: Sheridan, £10,000 ; 
Mr. Linley, £10,000 ; and Dr. Ford £15,000. 
As Garrick had only paid £8,000 for his 
moiety in 1747, the rate at which the 
property had increased in value gave 


the new patentees every expectation of 
having found a profitable investment for 
income from the 
to figures quoted by 


their money. Garrick’s 
theatre, according 
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Moore, for 
follows : author, 
manager, £500. 
It has always been a puzzle to Sheridan’s 
biographers where he got the money to pay 
for his purchase of Drury Lane. Moore 
very decisively rejects the supposition which 
has been advanced, to the effect that Garrick 
himself was the source from which it came. 
There is, however, a document in existence 
which goes far to prove that Moore was 
wrong in his conclusion, and largely justifies 
the theory that Garrick was the friend 
who helped Sheridan. The document in 
question is a memorandum in Sheridan’s 
handwriting relative to his second invest- 
ment in Drury Lane, when he purchased 
Lacy’s moiety. Though the purchase to 
which this paper refers did not take place 
till 1778 it will be more convenient to give 
it here, and consider in its entirety the 
vexed question of the purchase of Drury 


was, the year 


£400 ; 


1775-6, as 
salary, £800 ; 


Lane. The document which follows speaks 
for itself, the italics being Sheridan’s 
own :— 


“Price paid to Mr. Lacy for his moiety of 
Drury Lane Theatre by Mr. Sheridan. 

“The value of the property had been supposed 
to be in some degree ascertained by the purchase 
from Garrick two years preceding, and the pro- 
perty was so much the worse by the expiring of 
two years of lease and patent. The price paid to 
xarrick by Messrs. Sheridan, Ford, and Linley, 
for his moiety was £35,000. At this time Lacy’s 
share was mortgaged to Garrick for £17,000 ; 
soon after £7,000 more was lent to Lacy by 
Garrick, and the new purchasers were to enter 
into security for the whole. About the same 
time, a second mortgage was made to Francis by 
Lacy for £6,000, so that estimating the theatre at 
the price paid to Garrick by us, Mr. Lacy’s interest 
in it in the first year of connection with Messrs. 
S. F. and L., was £7,000. Pass over the motives 
that made it essential to buy Mr. Lacy’s rever- 
sionary interest, brought to market by his friends 
Langford, Thompson, &c., at an exhorbitant price. 
At which it was bought and paid for by Mr. 8., 
with the advice and assistance of Mr. Garrick 
and all Mr. S.’s partners, The terms were to 
take the two mortgages, and their arrears of 
interest on himself. 


“Exceeding ...... . . £81,000 
The share of the then debt of the 
new management much to be 
attributed to Mr. Lacy 1,500 
To pay him in money, every 
shilling paid . ee eee 7,500 
To secure on the theatre an 
annuity of £1,000 on the lives 
of Langford and Mr. Lacy £500 
each 16,000 
£56,000 ” 
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In addition to this paper there is a 
memorandum in Mrs. Sheridan’s writing, 
relative to a proposal to raise money to pay 
off certain incumbrances on Drury Lane, 
which states that : 


“Upon the moiety purchased of Mr. Lacy, Esq., 
by R. B. S., there are two mortgages, one of 
£22,000 to D. G., the other of £5,000 to Francis, 
and one of £2,000. Upon the quarter purchased 
by Mr. S. of Dr. Ford there is a mortgage of 
£8,000 to Messrs. Hammersly: Upon the quarter 
belonging to Mr. Linley a sum of £6,000 due to 
G., and £6,000 to Ford.” 


It seems thus that Sheridan’s were not 
the only liabilities with which Drury Lane 
was hampered. 

22,000 of the second purchase-money 
was undoubtedly left by Garrick in mortgage 
on the property, as the statement to that 
effect in these papers is confirmed by a 
counsel’s opinion, signed Edward Hilliard, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, dated 27th of March, 
1790, given with reference to “the mortgage 
for £22,000 belonging to the late Mr. 
Garrick ” (Garrick died in 1779). It appears 
that the sum was further secured by bonds. 
Counsel speaks of the “very fair and candid 
proposal of Mr. Sheridan to do any act which 
may be advised, for the further security of 
the mortgage money and interest, and for 
the alleviation and assistance of his co- 
obligors in the bonds.” These co-obligors 
were most probably his partners, this being 
the “assistance” which he states in his 
memorandum he received from them. This 
opinion was taken relative to what should 
be the action of Mr. Wallis, Garrick’s trustee, 
as to the mortgage. Counsel advises leaving 
things as they were, giving Sheridan six 
calendar months to pay up, and retaining 
the power to sell by auction on the expiry of 
that term. Out of the sum thus realised, 
the principal and interest to be paid to 
Mr. Wallis, the residue handed to Sheridan. 
He advises acting in this way, as that 
“which in my conception Mr. Garrick, the 
original mortgagee, would naturally and 
prudentially have done had he been now 
living.” 

A second opinion by the same Counsel 
states that “ Mr. Sheridan has accepted the 
terms,” and adds a note to the effect that 
“Mr. Sheridan having, in addition, volun- 
tarily proposed to sign a warrant of A. H. Y. 
to confess judgment on the bond, it cannot 
but be desirable on behalf of Mr. Wallis, 
that it should be accepted.” 

Since we thus find Garrick assisting 
Sheridan in his second purchase of Drury 
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Lane, it is not unreasonable to conclude that 
he may have also assisted him in the first 
instance, nor is it surprising that he should 
have done so. Garrick was a man of kindly 
nature, always ready to extend a helping 
hand, besides which he no doubt counted on 
the genius of the author of The Rivals to 
bring fresh glory to the old house, where he 
had himself won so many laurels, and in 
whose prosperity he never ceased to take a 
warm interest. 

Sheridan might well call the price “ exhor- 
bitant”” at which he was obliged to buy 
Lacy’s share in the theatre. He was appar- 
ently induced to pay it in order to avoid an 
objectionable partnership which Lacy wished 
to force upon him. About the end of the 
first year we hear of a quarrel between the 
new patentees and Mr. Lacy, because the 
latter wished to sell a portion of his share 
to Captain Thompson and Mr. Langford. 
Moore, in his account of this affair, quotes 
an article relative to it which appeared in 
The Selector, one of the papers of the day, 
and which speaks with much acrimony and a 
decided bias against Sheridan, who, in con- 
sequence of Lacy’s behaviour had resorted 
to the extreme measure of refusing to fulfil 
his duties of acting manager, and had also 
induced the actors to take part with him, 
and refuse to perform. But nevertheless 
that “conceited young man” may not have 
been so much in the wrong as The Selector 
would have liked to make him appear. Mr. 
Lacy (the son of Garrick’s original partner 
who had died in 1774) seems to have been a 
quarrelsome person, and had already, accord- 
ing to a recent biographer of Garrick, 
disputed with that great man himself relative 
to his authority in the management, and 
had even gone so far as to take counsel’s 
opinion on the point at issue. He had then 
apologised to Garrick, as we now find him 
doing to Sheridan, and to the public. We 
may therefore conclude he was in the wrong. 
Garrick certainly sympathised with Sheridan 
in the affair, and evidently considered his 
objections to the new partners well founded, 
since he helped him so substantially to avoid 
them. 

A Trip to Scarborough, produced on the 
24th February, 1777, was Sheridan’s next 
contribution to dramatic literature, and the 
first of his plays produced in his own theatre. 
On the 8th of May in the same year appeared 
the comedy which has delighted, and will 
continue to delight many generations of 
playgoers—the brightest jewel in Sheridan’s 
dramatic crown—The School for Scandal. 
Moore gives a long and interesting analysis 
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of the various preliminary studies for this 
play, and discusses at length the question 
of Sheridan’s methods, whether, as the 
expression goes, he “dashed off” his work, 
or perfected it by long and patient study, 
and revisal. The weight of evidence is 
certainly in favour of the latter opinion, and 
to Moore’s remark that it was in a great 
degree Sheridan’s “ policy to gain credit for 
excessive indolence and carelessness,” we 
might add that it was in a certain degree 
his vanity (though not a vanity peculiar to 
him) to appear to do without effort, what 
even with the hardest work would be impos- 
sible to others. There is certainly no sign of 
haste in the style of The School for Scandal, 
and though we are told it was announced in 
the bills before the “copy” was in the 
actors’ hands, there can be no doubt it had 
been long maturing in Sheridan’s brain, 
before those final scenes flashed from his 
pen in all their brilliant perfection. Garrick 
attended the rehearsals of The School for 
Scandal, and took the greatest interest in 
every detail of its production. He also 
wrote a prologue for it. Arthur Murphy 
records, that when a gentleman hearing 
Garrick praise the play, said, “To you, Mr. 
Garrick, I must say the Atlas that propp’d 
the stage has left his station ;” 

“ Has he?” said Garrick. “If that be the 
case, he has found another Hercules to 
succeed to the office.” 

The farce of The Critic, Sheridan’s last 
great dramatic work, was produced in this 
year, and with it Sheridan’s career as a 
dramatic author may fairly be said to have 
ended. For though many years after—in 
1799—he produced Pizarro, a translation 
and adaptation from the German of Kotzebue, 
it can only be a matter for regret that his 
name should be associated with a work so 
entirely unworthy of the genius which pro- 
duced such masterpieces as The Critic and 
The School for Scandal. 

Much as Sheridan had achieved, his 
ambition was not yet satisfied. He now 
turned his attention to politics—in which 
career he was destined to win fresh laurels. 
While Zhe School for Scandal and The Critic 
were delighting the town, this subject was 
already occupying his thoughts, and to some 
extent his pen. He wrote an essay on Jrish 
Absenteeism, the manuscript of which Moore 
found amongst his papers. He was also one 
of the principal contributors to a newspaper 
called The Englishman, a Whig organ, first 
published early in 1779, but which had only 
a short existence. His literary successes 
had naturally brought him into contact with 
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the leading men of the day. Windham he 
had already known at Bath; with Fox and 
Burke he now became intimate, and when 
he took his seat in Parliament in 1780 as 
one of the members for Stafford, it was as a 
follower of Fox, then in the zenith of his 
fame, and during a long and brilliant political 
career he never swerved from his adhesion 
to that great man, and the great principles 
he represented. 

He made his first speech in Parliament on 
a question affecting the validity of his own 
election. The reputation he had already 
acquired as a man of exceptional abilities, 
caused him to be listened to with much 
attention. He was, however, so little success- 
ful that his friend Woodfall, whose opinion 
he asked, told him he had much better have 
stuck to his former pursuits. To which 
Sheridan replied, “ It is in me, however, and 
by God it shall come out.” How well it 
came out all the world knows. 

The Impeachment of Warren Hastings— 
the result of Burke’s energy and tenacity of 
purpose—afforded Sheridan the opportunity 
of distinguishing himself by what may be 
considered as his greatest oratorical success. 
When the motion for the Impeachment was 
brought before the House, he spoke on the 
charge relative to the Begums of Oude, and 
his performance was pronounced to be a 
masterpiece of oratory. His marvellous elo- 
quence conquered the most stubborn adver- 
saries, and for hours held the House of 
Commons breathless, and spellbound. It 
not only won the unmeasured praise of his 
friends and colleagues—of Fox and Burke— 
but it wrung, even from Pitt himself, the 
acknowledgment that “it surpassed all the 
eloquence of ancient and modern times, and 
possessed everything that genius or art could 
furnish to agitate and controul the human 
mind.” 

The Impeachment decided upon, Sheridan 
was appointed one of the Managers, and the 
proceedings commenced in Westminster Hall 
on the 13th February, 1788. It would be 
presumption to attempt to redescribe the 
scene, which Macaulay’s pen has immortalised, 
suffice it to say that Sheridan again electrified 
and fascinated his hearers by a display of 
extraordinary eloquence, at the conclusion of 
which Burke “hugged him with the energy 
of generous admiration,” and when speaking 
of his address, said that “ Of all the various 
species of oratory, of every kind of eloquence 
that had been heard either in ancient or 
modern time, whatever the acuteness of the 
bar, the dignity of the senate, or the morality 
of the pulpit could furnish, had not been 
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equal to what that house had that day heard 
in Westminster Hall.” 

These tributes to Sheridan’s success would 
be incomplete without a few words from the 
wife who leved him so dearly, and whose 
pride and delight in that success must appeal 
to all who have—as she puts it herself 
anything like a heart about them: 


“T have delayed writing,” says her letter to 
her sister-in law, “till I could gratify myself and 
you, by sending you the news of our dear Dick’s 
triumph—of our triumph I may call it; for 
surely no one in the slightest degree connected 
with him but must feel proud and happy. It is 
impossible, my dear woman, to convey to you the 
delight, the astonishment, the adoration he has 
excited in the breasts of every class of people! 
Every party prejudice has been overcome by a 
display of genius, eloquence, and goodness which 
no one with anything like a heart about them 
could have listened to without being the wiser 
and the better for the rest of their lives.” 


In the August of this year (1788) Thomas 
Sheridan died, having lived just long enough 
to see his son at the height of his success. 
Sheridan was with him when he died, leaving 
all the attractions of the gay world to come 
to the side of the father who had always 
treated him with so much harshness and 
injustice. It is an eloquent comment on the 
old man’s judgment of his sons, that when 
he came to die, it was not the son of his 
preference, but the prodigal Richard, who 
soothed his last hours, and watched by his 
dying bed. 

For some years after Sheridan’s entrance 
into Parliament a close union existed between 
him and Fox and Burke, but in the year 
1789 that union was rudely broken. The 
immediate cause of difference was the French 
Revolution. That fierce protest of an op- 
pressed people which startled Europe, and 
the sound of which has ever since been slowly 
penetrating into every corner of the earth, 
opening the ears of the deaf, and arousing 
those who sleep. As might have been ex- 
pected from their fundamental differences of 
character and opinion, the friends drifted 
apart on this question. Fox and Sheridan 
emphatically and persistently expressed their 
sympathy with the revolution. Burke had 
no sympathy save with the wrongs of the dis- 
crowned sovereigns, and dispossessed nobles 
and churchmen. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, that Fox’s placable disposition might 
have tided over the diificulty, but Sheridan’s 
more impetuous nature, and Burke's violent 
temper, inevitably clashed, and the matter 
finally culminated in an open rupture, on 
that memorable occasion when Burke severed 
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his alliance with Fox, declaring, in the pre- 
sence of a shocked and dismayed House, 
that “their friendship was at an end,” while 
Fox, so overcome by his feelings as to be for 
some moments unable to reply, wept even to 
sobbing. The affair naturally excited great 
attention and was much deplored by the 
friends of both sides. We find Dr. Parr, 
Sheridan’s old schoolmaster and constant 
friend, writing about it to Mrs. Sheridan :— 


“T am most fixedly and indignantly on the side 
of Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox against Mr. Burke. 
It is not merely French politics that produced 
this dispute; they might have been settled 
privately. No, no, there is jealousy lurking 
underneath— jealousy of Mr. Sheridan's eloquence 
—jealousy of his popularity—jealousy of his 
influence with Mr. Fox—jealousy, perhaps, of his 
connection with the Prince.” 


With regard to that connection with the 
Prince, here alluded to, it is matter for 
regret. It brought Sheridan neither credit 
nor profit. He served his “Gracious Prince 
and Master” only too well, and in the end, 
when that personage became Prince Regent, 
he treated Sheridan and the Whig party, 
with which he had hitherto been allied, after 
the manner of his kind, and notwithstanding 
their faithful political services, threw them 
over when he had got all he wanted out of 
them. But to return. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more enviable position than 
that which Sheridan at this time occupied— 
which he had won for himself. He was the 
idol of society : “ 


“ The orator, dramatist, minstrel—who ran 
Through each mode of the lyre, and was 
master of all.” 


And by his side a gifted wife, endowed with 
every charm which could adorn society, or 
make a home happy.. They were no longer 
the unknown couple whom, a short time 
previously, the beautiful Duchess of Devon- 
shire hesitated about asking to her house. 
She was now to find that even the brightest 
star of rank and beauty was doomed to pale 
before the sun of wit and genius. 

In the midst of this whirl of success and 
dissipation however, we find those feelings 
still fresh and warm, which time and circum- 
stances too often dull. The following few 
letters of hers to him—the earliest of which 
was written after years of married life, the 
last, almost on her death-bed—speak for 
themselves on that point. The tender famili- 
arity of expression ; the small details of her 
everyday life which abound, show that she 
felt she was writing to one who returned her 
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love, and for whom the most trivial incidents 
which concerned her had an ever-new interest. 


“My pDEAREsT Love, 

“Nothing can equal my disappointment 
on receiving your note, We expected you last 
night, and sat up till two this morning, and 
waited dinner till five to-day. I wish, instead of 
Ned, that you had sent the horses that we might 
have come to you, for I almost despair of seeing 
you to-morrow at Heston. Do you really long 
to see me? And has nothing but Business de- 
tained you from me? Dear, dear Sheri, don’t be 
angry. I cannot leave you and be perfectly 
satisfied at such a distance from you. I depended 
on your coming to-night, and shall not recover 
my spirits till we meet. Pray send the horses 
to-night, that I may be able to set off early to- 
morrow. The weather has been so bad, we have 
not been able to stir out of the House, so that 
you may suppose we have been comfortably dull, 
and this additional Mortification has made both 
Mary and myself so cross, that I believe nobody 
will envy us our (éte-d-téte to-night. I wish I 
could share your vexations with you, my Poor 
Love, but indeed I do so in imagination, tho’ I 
am afraid that will not lighten your burthen, 
but don’t fret, my Dearest, for let what will 
happen, we must be happy if I may believe your 
constant assurance of affection. I could draw 
such a Picture of Happiness with you, that it 
would almost make me wish the overthrow of 
our present schemes of affluence and grandeur.” 
[Here follows a torn leaf ending] “ God bless my 
Dearest Love, for ever prays 

“ ELIza.” 


“ My DEAREST LOVE, 

“T shall call at the office for the chance of 
seeing you, tho’ I am afraid it will be in vain. 
But I write again to beg you would come to us 
in the Evening, for indeed, my dear Shery, I am 
never so happy as when you partake my amuse- 
ments, and when I see you cheerful and contented 
with me. Your note had a tinge of Melancholy 
in it that has vex’d me, because I know my own 
heart, and that it has not now a thought or wish 
that would displease you, could you see it. I 
shall not, therefore, enjoy this party to-night 
unless you are of it. We shall not go from Mrs. 
Nugent’s till half-past ten, I dare say. The girls 
are to come in the coach to me there by ten to go 
with us, and I shall direct them to call at the 
House of Commons for you. If it should be up 
before, leave word where you are to be, and they 
shall call for you anywhere else. I don’t suppose 
it is necessary to be drest ; but if the House sits 
late, and you cannot come at all, at least send 
me one little kind line by them to make me feel 
happy for the rest of the night. If by accident 
the coach should miss you, Mrs. N. lives in 
Portman Street. God thee bless my dear one, 
believe that I love thee, and will love thee for 
ever.” 


“ My DEAREST SHERY, 
“T should have been very glad to have 
worn the Domino, but I am now drest, and Robert 
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is gone, and it is now so late it is quite impossible 
to alter my Hair. My little gown looks very 
pretty and simple. I am sure you will like it, 
“Dear Shery, let me see you soon to-night— 
good-natured and happy—for upon my soul and 
life, I love you, dearest, better than my soul, and 
could be happier with you in some little cottage 
under the Alps, than with the ‘whole world 
beside. Dear Shery, believe me, and love me— 
may I never see God if I had even a thought 
that could give you a moment’s uneasiness. 
“© Your own true 
“ PousHIE.” 


“ Tuesday morning, PUTNEY. 

“ HERE we are, Sir, returned to our cottage, 
and my avadavats are very well, and send their 
duty to you. So how do e do, Sir? and what’s 
your History, as Mrs. C. says? Am I to see e 
Eyes to-night, or is there Faro, or anything going 
onin town? I send George for some books, so 
send me a fiffif e are at home, but don’t keep 
him. Tom is very well. God thee love, my 
dearest. 

“EK. A. 8.” 


Avadavats are Java sparrows. Keats 
uses the word in a poem called Lhe Eve of St. 


Mark: : 


“ Macaw, and tender av’davat, 
And silken-furr’d Angora cat.” 


“ Wednesday morning. 

“Goop morning to your Nightcap, Sir, for I 
suppose e are still in bed, after all your frolicks 
last night—very well, I love e for all! So, Sir, 
I had no airing last night. Could get no horse 
under ten shillings, and I could not afford it e 
know, with so many calls upon me for every- 
thing. So Jen and I took a walk in Mr. Hoare’s 
grounds, but we were soon driven back again by 
the impudent cows, who would stand across our 
Path, and frightened me, Sir, as e wasn’t with 
me to creep to, I have sent George to town for 
some Books, don’t keep him, but just to write a 
fiff, and say he love me, and mean to come as 
soon as é can. ’Tis sad work not to have a Horse. 
The Ponies are of no use tome. I should have 
liked to have called e up myself this morning, 
for ’tis delightful weather—no sun nor dust, and 
yet warm, and there e have got the coach Horses 
and all—e might have left me one. God thee 
love. Send me a fiff and get up directly.” 


“My DEAREST, 

“T send a little fiff by Tom, to ask e how 
e do, and to know how e are all going on there, 
and if e have heard how the K—— behaved at 
the Levee to-day—pray send me a line to the 
Theatre, for e know what an anxious Poush I 
am. God thee love,my own one. I'll love e for 
ever, let what will happen.” 


The allusion to the King in the above 
letter shows that it could not have been 
written before 1788, as it was in that year 
he first showed signs of madness. 
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“ My DEAREST SHERy, 

“Tt is impossible for words to tell you 
how delighted 1 am at the contents of your note, 
and how rejoiced I shall be to see you again, 
my Dear, Dear Shery. I have this moment 
sent a note to Gen’! to enquire news about it, for 
indeed I have been very anxious. You will find 
us all at Drury Lane if you make haste. We 
are assembled at this moment in Mr. Younge’s 
room, and they are all eating mutton chops while 
I am writing this to you, and the carpenters are 
setting the scene. God bless you, my ever 
dearest Dick, I love you better than my soul, 
and will for ever and ever, 

“Your own true one.” 


This was most probably written after the 
dissolution of the 12th June, 1790, when 
he was again elected for Stafford. Moore 
quotes several letters belonging to this period, 
all breathing the tenderest affection, and 
showing what an active interest she took in 
the business of his election. 


“ DEAREST, 

“T find this is a very fine thing, a faro 
bank, and will probably be late, therefore e may 
come at any time. So if I should win a little, I 
shall be loth to come away so early, therefore 
pray come, my Soul, and keep up e spirits, and 
never mind him plagues, but let them do their 
worst, for I love e dearer than ten thousand lives, 
and always will——” 


The following letters were written when 
she was expecting her last child, whose birth 
only preceded her own death by a short 
time, and which seems not to have very long 
survived her. Her failing health had for 
some time been a cause of much anxiety to 
her family and friends. 


“ Wednesday evening. 
“Dear S., 

“T have little to say so soon of myself. I 
am not worse than when you left me, better 
certainly than I-was yesterday. I eat my boiled 
turkey with an appetite which indeed I never 
want. It has not disagreed with me yet. Five 
minutes after you were gone I had a visit from 
Mr. R., and Mrs. Payne, from Broadlands. I 
heard George tell them how long I had been 
here, but that I was not yet well enough to see 
anybody. So I hope to have no further trouble 
from that quarter. Tom is to read aloud to us 
to-night, if I continue well, Vallaiant’s Travels 
into Africa, 
God bless you, I hope this will find you well and 
safe arrived. And pray, pray, get rid of Brompton 
House before Sunday, and don’t pay another 
week for nothing. 

“ Yours ever affectionately, 
“KE. A. S.” 


“ Friday evening. 
“T Have been so engaged, dear S., with Mons, 
Valliant’s Travels into Africa to-Night I quite 
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forgot the hour, and now it is too late for the 
post, and to-morrow there is none, and I am 
afraid you will be frightened, so I send this by 
the coach to tell you that 1 had a better Night 
last Night than 1 have had a great while, and 
have been finely all to-day. So don’t neglect 
Business of Consequence to come sooner than 
you intended. 
God Bless you, dear 8. 
* Yours affectionately, 
“eas 


“ Sunday morning. 
“Dear S., 

“I hope you received the letter I sent by 
the Coach Friday Night, which would prevent 
your anxiety about me, and hinder you from 
leaving Town perhaps at a very inconvenient 
time. I write this on the supposition, to assure 
you that I have been better these last days than 
I have been a great while. 

After all, dear S., however I may suffer, and 
certainly I do,‘and must continue to do—there is 
nothing to be alarmed at. It is natural for my 
spirits to be weakened at times, but since the 
cause is known it ought not to frighten you, or 
make you unhappy. I have been particular in 
my account that you may be easy on the subject.” 


Ill as she was at this time, she still took 
an interest in his business, and knew all 
that was going on. In the same letter she 
goes on to say :-— 


“T see Mrs, Siddons is announced. Have you 
brought her to reasonable terms? Or is it 
enormous? I want to know, too, why Cymon is 
withdrawn, and how have vou managed with the 
Duke of Bd. about the opera? Tom is very 
well. Shoots gulls all the morning, and has read 
aloud to us every evening, but, indeed, it is not 
the life he ought to lead, and I am very uneasy 
about him at times. Have you done anything 
about Dr. Parr? God bless yon, dear S.. 

“Ever yours affectionately, 


“E. A. 8.” 


Cymon was an opera which Sheridan pro- 
duced in 1791 at the King’s Theatre, where 
the Drury Lane company was performing 
during the rebuilding of that theatre. Michael 
Kelly, by whose advice it was produced, 
relates in his memoirs how, requiring a child 
to fill the part of Cupid, he selected one who 
seemed specially anxious to obtain the part, 
and who was the possessor of an unusually 
fine pair of black eyes. This black-eyed 
urchin who thus made his first appearance, 
afterwards became the celebrated actor 
Edmund Kean. With regard to the amount 
which Sheridan paid Mrs. Siddons, a pay list of 
Drury Lane for 1795 gives some interesting 
particulars on such points. Mrs. Siddons, it 
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appears, received £20 a week; Mrs. Jordan 
the same; Miss Farren, £17; Mrs. Crouch, 
£14; Miss Pope, £11; Miss Mellon, only 
£1 10s.; while Kemble had £16, and as 
manager another £20; King, £16; and 
Banister, £16. The largest sum paid to the 
band was £6 to Mr. Shaw. 
We also find the following items : 


£ 8. 

“ 8 Office Keepers . . . 6 O weekly. 
DiAweiostemt . =... Ole OM « 
15 Box Keepers. . . . 9 0 ,, 
31 Door Keepers ; 2 « ee ue 
fee, ae 
CS nee  : ae 
7 Constables . ... 410 , 


The total nightly expenses of the theatre 
amounted to £89 7s. 8d.; total weekly, 
£536 6s. ; total yearly, £17,876 13s. 4d. 

The following letter possesses an additional 
and pathetic interest as being most probably 
the last she ever wrote to him: 


“My pearest Dick, 

“JT had a better night than usual last 
night and Dr. Bain, who has this moment left 
me, says my pulse is better to-day than it has 
been these ten days. He confessed at last it 
was but 94. He was unwilling to tell me because 
he thought it might make me too bold; but 
you may depend on my prudence. God Dless 
you. I am happy to send you this good account, 
and shall still be happier to see you and my dear 
cub to-morrow. It tries me sadly to write. 

“God bless you.” 


After the birth of her child she grew 
rapidly worse, and was taken to Bristol in 
the hope that the baths might benefit her. 
Sheridan watched over her with the utmost 
devotion—hoping against hope—refusing to 
recognise that she was in danger, with that 
feeling which makes it so impossible to admit 
the possibility of losing those we love; but 
her state was hopeless, and on the 28th of 
June, 1792, she died. “The beautiful mother 
of a beautiful race.” 

Sheridan’s faults and follies have pointed 
many a moral, and served as text for many 
a platitude anent the domestic, and other 
virtues ; but neither his faults nor his follies 
—and they were many—sufliced to alienate 
that faithful heart. He loved her always, and 
for that she forgave him all. To say that 
there were shadows as well as lights in their 
married life, is but to say that they were 
mortal. But there is no reason whatever to 
think that she would have changed her 
“Dearest Dick,” faulty as he was, for the 
most immaculate of husbands. There is a 


passage in one of her letters to her sister-in- 


law, Mrs. Lefaun, written in the year 1784, 
after more than ten years of married life, 
which speaks volumes on this point. The 
italics are her own :— 

“So Mrs. —— is not happy. Poor thing! I 
dare say if the truth were known he teazes her to 
death. Your very good husbands generally con- 
trive to make you sensible of their merit somehow 
or other.” 


In another part of the same letter she 
says: 

“ As you know, poor Dick and I have always 
been struggling against the stream, and shall 
probably continue to do so to the end of our 
lives. Yet we would not change sentiments or 
sensations with * * * * for all his estate.” 


Her death was to Sheridan not only a 
bitter sorrow, but an irreparable loss. The 
difficult position of wife of a man of genius 
has not often been as well filled as Eliza 
Sheridan filled it. The mates of those strange 
wild birds, geniuses, nearly always expect 
them to behave like respectable barndoor 
fowl ; which is somewhat unreasonable. But 
she was a good wife in every sense of the 
word. She entered into her husband’s work, 
shared his ambitions, sympathised with his 
disappointments, and gloried in his triumphs 
with unfailing ardour. It is only in con- 
sidering his career after her death, that we 
realise how much he lost in losing her. From 
that time forward his life seemed to take a 
downward course. Her restraining influence 
gone, his money difficulties increased daily. 
Absorbed in politics his business was 
neglected, and the affairs of the theatre 
became more and more embarrassed.! The 
property was burdened with a heavy addi- 
tional debt, incurred on account of the cost 
of rebuilding having far exceeded the esti 
mates, and in 1809 came the crowning mis- 
fortune. The glare of lurid light which 
burst into the House of Commons on the 
night of the 24th of February announced to 
Sheridan, who was there present, that Drury 
Lane was in flames. It was a trying, even 
an awful moment for him, but he preserved 
a dignified calm, and when it was proposed to 
adjourn expressed a hope, “That whatever 
might be the extent of the private calamity, 
it would not interfere with the business of 
the country.” He then left the house and 
went to the scene of the disaster. Sad, 

1 In 1795 he married Miss Esther Jane Ogle, 
daughter of the Dean of Winchester. Into the 
question of this second marriage we do not propose 
to enter, further than to observe that it was a most 
injudicious step—a giddy girl of eighteen being a 
most unsuitable wife for a man of his age and 
character. 
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indeed, and bitter, must have been the 
thoughts and memories which filled his mind 
as he watched with the calm of despair, and 
even with a bitter jest on his lips, the pro- 
gress of the flames which speedily accomplished 
his utter ruin. 

The theatre was rebuilt, but Sheridan was 
excluded from any share in its management. 

There has been a great deal said about the 
debts which Sheridan left behind him—a 
great deal too much, considering their amount 
and the circumstances of his life. Mr. John 
Morley, when speaking of Burke’s pecuniary 
difficulties, says, “Those who press it as a 
reproach against Burke’s memory may be 
justly reminded that when Pitt died after 
drawing the pay of a minister for twenty 
years, he left debts to the amount of forty 
thousand pounds!” Let those also remember 
this who bring the reproach against Sheridan’s 
memory, that he left debts to the amount of 
four thousand pounds. Let them remember 
that he began life penniless, with nothing to 
look to but his own exertions. Let them 
remember what he achieved—the heavy ob- 
ligations he incurred and discharged. The 
sum expended in his purchase of Drury Lane 
alone, amounting as we have seen to upwards 
of sixty-six thousand pounds. For nearly 
forty years he filled a prominent place in the 
society of his day, mixing on equal terms 
with the first in rank and fortune, with the 
leaders of thought, and the makers of history. 
His parliamentary life covered a period of 
over thirty years, and he came out of it with 
perfectly clean hands. He received neither 
pension nor present. The highest reward 
he obtained from the party he served so 
faithfully, during a long and brilliant career, 
was the comparatively unimportant post of 
Treasurer of the Navy. He was an honest 
and independent politician, who never pros- 
tituted his public position to serve his private 
interests, nor sacrificed his convictions to his 
personal aggrandisement. And who—per- 
haps rarest praise of all—could even lay aside 
party prejudices and enmities, and think only 
of what was best jor the country he served. 
In the words of Canning he was “a man 
who had often come forward in times of 
public embarrassment, as the champion of 
the country’s rights and interests, and had 


rallied the hearts and spirits of the nation.” 
The year 1812 saw the end of his political 
career. On the dissolution of Parliament in 
September he again offered himself for 
Stafford, but was defeated. This was the 
last blow. It is true the Prince Regent 
offered to bring him into Parliament, but, 
ruined and hopeless as he was, to his honour 
be it said, he refused. He had too much 
manliness, too much of his old independent 
spirit left, to be willing to resume his political 
career under such conditions. And truly it 
was better to die as he did, ruined and for- 
saken, than to bear the brand of the “ First 
Gentleman in Europe,” and thus give the lie 
to his whole career. 

The record of the short remainder of his 
life is a sad and painful one. One by one 
his personal possessions were sold or pawned 
to supply the needs of daily life. His 
presentation books and plate, his pictures— 
all went : the crowning humiliation of the 
spunging-house not being wanting. So it 
went on, troubles gathering round thicker 
and thicker, neglected and forsaken by those 
who once courted and followed him; till, 
hedged in by sorrow and suffering, the end 
came, 

It indeed “sickens the heart” to review 
the scenes of those last few weeks—from 
that May midnight in 1816, when the two 
poets Moore and Rogers found that piteous 
appeal awaiting them, “I am absolutely 
undone and broken-hearted,” till the last 
solemn scene of all, when the perturbed 
spirit passed away, and its direful epilogue— 
the poor remains, sil that was left of that 
“ high-gifted man ’’—hurried by night to the 
shelter of a friend’s house in order to rescue 
them from the profanation of a bailiff’s 
touch. Then the bitter mockery of that 
funeral procession, when nobles and princes— 
those standing on the very steps of the 
throne—thronged to do homage to the fame 
of him they had left to die heart-broken and 


undone ! 


“ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ; 


—-- nothing 
Can touch him further.” 


MatiLpa SToKeEr. 








OUR QUARREL. 


NCE we came to the end of the world, 
You and I and Love together ; 
Over us wings that flashed and whirled, 
Under our feet the fading heather, 
Naught beyond in the viewless void 
But shadow and shadow and still a shade, 
And ever behind us Time destroyed 
The whirling wings with his gleaming blade. 





“Alas!” I cried, “for the beautiful dream 
And the shelterimg wings that Love held o’er us, 
Now we have choice of the blue steel’s gleam 
And the sheer black silence lying before us.” 
Low laughed Love, and I looked in your face, 
Looked and turned and laughed aloud, 
For your smile had lighted the desolate place 
And Love had shattered the formless cloud. 


Blue at our feet lay the summer sea, 
Fair behind us the whispering heather, 
Alone at the end of the world were we, 
You and I and Love together. 
So with a song we came back again 
And the bright blade over us flashed and whirled, 
But it threatened Love’s sheltering wings in vain 
That failed us not at the end of the world. 
D. J. RoBERTSON. 
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